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northern free labor. I can point the gentleman 
to hundreds in his district who, fifty years hence, 
-, walking over those beautiful fields, will say, 
: If my father had not voted for a Democratic 
Representative from Buffalo, and given him a seat 
in Congress, these fields would perhaps have been 
mine; but here is no home for freemen; no home 
for MY countrymen.” ‘ a 

Now, I ask of no man here anything which is 
not entirely in keeping with justice, and in ac- 
cordance with high equity. The gentleman from 
Alabama, (Mr. Suorrer,] the other day, said 
that we placed upon them, in 1820, the burning 
mark of inferiority. Thatis notso. The posi- 
tion of thgSouth is every way equal in advant- 
aves with us. Our northern men will not settle 
in a country where slavery exists. I need not 
make an argument to prove this. On the other 
hand, gentlemen cannot prove to us that southern 
men will not go into free territory. I remember 
facts which I may safely address to you. Go to 
the State of Illinois, and you will find not less than 
thirty-five thousand of her inhabitants were origin- 
ally from either Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
South Carolina, or far off Georgia. They willgo 
to free territory and settle there, if you will per- 
mit them. As representatives of the South, if 
you would consult the interests of a large portion 
of your country, you will help to make Kansas 
a free State, and thereby promote the greatest 
possible good of the citizens of the South who 
would gladly find homes there. 

I regret to have said anything in the course of 
my remarks which should wound the sensibilities 
of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Smrra;] but 


I could not refrain from expressing the true senti- | 


ments I entertained in regard to the course of the 
President of the United States. I know there 
was a time when it was unlawful to say anything 
against the King; I know there was a time in Eng- 
land when penalties and chains were visited upon 
the man who dared to speak against the King— 
the Tower of London has contained many such. 
lknowéhere was a time in America whena law was 
proposed, making it an offense punishable by fine 
and imprisonment to speak disrespectfully of the 
President. Now, sir, if such a law was in force 
at the present day, half our freemen would be in 
prison or exile. I should be obliged to find some 
refuge, some secure spot in Canada, or in the 
southern islands, because of the language I have 
used in regard to the President, or become the 
tenant of a Democratic jail. I ama peaceable 
man, and would treat with proper respect every- 
body; yet, when I am asked to call the Pres- 
ident of the United States an honest man, I must 
falter. When I am asked to say that he has con- 
ducted himself before the people, with respect to 
this Kansas matter, as a prudentand candid man, 
I must decline. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. What I said when 
I rose to a question of order was, I trust, founded 
in proper sentiment of feeling. It isthe policy of 
the Government for all of its branches to indulge 
in language of courtesy and respect towards each 
other, and the rules of. this House prescribe it in 
reference to one branch. WhenI heard the gen- 
tleman from New York—a traveled gentleman, 
as he tells us—get up and denounce a codrdinate 
branch of the Government, I did feel a degree of 
indignation for the moment which I could not re- 
press. I may regret that I expressed myself so 
strongly, but I more regret that the gentleman 
should have used such bitter language towards the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I have no doubt that I 
should receive instructions in matters relating to 
politeness from the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GIDDINGS, I wish to ask the gentleman 
from New York whether he does not demand a 
corresponding respect from other branches of the 

overnment towards this body, which they de- 
mand from us? 

Here the hammer fell.] 
r.CURRY. Mr.Chairman, the Kansas bill 
Contains three distinct features. First. It denies 
to Congress the power to legislate slavery into a 
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Territory, or exclude it therefrom; and, without 
lifting the unconstitutional Missouri restriction to 
the dignity of a formal repeal, simply declares it 
‘* inoperative and void.’’ Second. It transfers the 
powers of Congress to the Territorial Legislature, 
and vests in it full jurisdiction over all rightful 
subjects of legislation, leaving the people perfectly 
Sree to regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States. Third. It guaranties to the peo- 

le of the Territory admission as a State into the 
Union, with or without slavery, as their consti- 
tution may prescribe at the time of such admis- 
sion. 

The passage of such a bill was an era in politi- 
cal science, and a monument marking its advance- 
ment. Founded on the principle of local self- 
government, keeping a strict separation between 
‘local and Federal imterests,’’ it avoided sectional 
collisions, limited northern supremacy, and pro- 
tected a distant.people against the fluctuating and 
operenere legislation of a geographical majority, 
plethoric with power, intent on its purposes, ig- 
norant of local wants, and incapable, because act- 
ing out of the sphere of intelligence and observa- 
tion, of promoting domestic happiness and secu- 
rity. Prior to its adoption, Congress had arrogated 
a despotic, because unlimited, power over the Ter- 
ritories, fixing their normal condition, regulating 
their institutions, prescribing their civilization, 
and controlling their destiny. The Kansas bill 
reversed this practice, confined the Federal Legis- 
lature within the scope of its limited jurisdiction, 
and withdrew the vexed question of slavery from 
congressional consideration, and transferred it to 
the arbitrament of those interested, and who were 
most intimately affected by the existence or non- 
existence of slave labor. It acknowledged the in- 
ability of Congress to legislate for the local and 
domestic interests of a.remote people; refused to 
subject them to Federaldominion, and threw them 
upon their own resources, to develop their own 
system of culture, and contend for all the prizes 
of life. The measure was intended to stop the 


flowing of the bitter waters of Marah; to stop agi- | 


tation in Congress, to stop discord and strife and 
fraternal hate, and accomplish a permanent settle- 
ment, in principle and in substance. It was not 
a mere temporary adjustment, contingent on pop- 
ular caprice, or controlled by paltry considerations 
sow or expediency, but a final, conclusive, 
and irrevocable settlement, for all time to come, 
and for every territorial organization. 
it was accepted by the people of the United States; 
and as ne a common patriotism of all sections 
rejoiced in its consummation. It violated no prin- 
ciple of justice, conflicted with no constituuonal 
prohibition; but in ittruth and justice met together, 
freedom and the Constitution embraced each other. 
It antagonized centralization, and was a happy 
illustration of local self-government. 

Under the practical application of the law, in 
October, 1856, ‘‘ the sense”’ of the people of Kan- 
sas has been taken ‘‘ upon the expediency of 
calling a convention to form a State constitution.”” 
An affirmative vote being given, the Territorial 
Legislature passed a law for the election of dele- 
gates to the convention by popular suffrage. The 

elegates were legally chosen at a fair and public 
election. The convention, thus rightfully sum- 
moned by a popular vote, and the Legislature, 
assembled and framed a republican.constitutioh, 
and submitted so much of the instrument as re- 
lated to slavery, to a direct popular vote on the 
2ist of December last; and now, all the initiatory 
steps having been taken, in accordance with, and 
subordinate to, the territorial authorities, which 
have been recognized by the executives and judi- 
ciary of Kansas, the President and people of the 
United States, she knocks at the door for the priv- 
ilege of admission into this Confederacy, and to 
be recognized as a peer, From beginning to end, 
ab ovo usque ad malum, the forms of law have been 
observed; and while occasional excesses have 
been committed, the constitution and the conven- 
tion have been the work of conservatives and the 
law abiding, in opposition to those who have been 


As such, 
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guilty of faction and disorder; and, in the lan- 
guage of Governor Walker, « rebellion so iniqui- 
tous, and necessarily involving such awful cou- 
sequences as has never before disgraced any age 
or country. 

Compared with California and Michigan, the 
action of Kansas has been sober, methodical, and 
blameless; and but for its action on slavery, but 
for the fact that, in her high discretion she has 
cast her lot with the South, scarce a word of other 
than simulated dissent would have been heard 
from any quarter. Attracting the attention of all 
sections; being the arena of a fierce and uninter- 
rupted contest; subject to unnatural and stimu- 
lated immigration, Kansas has slowly and regu- 
larly and publicly and voluntarily taken every 
step, the successive processes of which have led 
her from the wilderness, through the intermediate 
organizations, up to her present attitude of a sov- 
ereign State, desiring admission into the great 
sisterhood of sovereign States. She is met with 
cold rebuffs and refusals, and to sustain the pro- 
ject of remanding her back to territorial pupilage, 
the most singular pretexts are alleged, the most 
monstrous doctrines are avowed, the most glaring 
injustice is proposed to be done, the most reckless 
inconsistency 1s practiced. 

Several positions have been assumed in both 
branches of Congress by those who were classed 
heretofore as friends and advocates of the Kansas 
bill to justify their present hostility to her admis- 
sion, and their failure to allow her the guarantied 
privilege of coming into the Union, with or with- 
out slavery, as the constitution may prescribe. 
The most prominent objection, most earnestly 
urged, and most confidently insisted upon, is, that 
the convention did not submit the whole consti- 
tution to popular ratification or rejection. I fear, 
Mr. Chairman, this is an after-thought, trumped 
up for the occasion. What was, a short while 
ago, the curse of the age, the foul blot upon our 
national escutcheon, the aggregation of all ills, 
has suddenly become the most insignificant and 
unimportant part of the constitution. I will not 
use harsh terms in characterizing such conduct, 
but to me it is singularly unaccountable. What 
was the bone of contention in the Kansas bill? 
Slavery. What was the obnoxiousness of the 
Missouri restriction? The localizing and pro- 
scription of slavery. What was the burden of 
Abolition accusation? The extension of slavery. 
What was the theme of song, and lecture, and 
sermon, and speech, and petition, and clerical pro- 
test, but slavery? Every intelligent man must 
feel and know that if the constitution of Kansas 
had been, in the language of my friend from Ohio, 
{Mr. a ‘an emanation from the pit,” and 
had excluded slavery, it would have been tol- 
erated and defended by the greater portion of those 
who are now so rampant and hostile; while, on 
the contrary, if it had been perfect as inspiration, 
and, like inspiration, recognized the existence of 
slavery, it would have been assailed and con- 
demned. The whole controversy and agitation, 
for four years, on the Kansas bill, have grown 
out of slavery. 

The President, in his recent admirable message, 
says: 

‘¢ This was the question which had convulsed the Union 
and shaken it to its very center. This was the question 
which had lighted up the flames of civil war in Kansas, and 
had uced dangerous sectional parties throughout the 
Confederacy. It was of a character so paramount in re- 
spect to the condition of Kansas as to rivet the anxious at- 
tentinn of the people of the whole country upon it, and it 
alone. No person thought of any other question.” 

And the submission, separately of the slavery 
clause of the constitution, was the fairest and 
most equitable way of ascertaining the public sen- 
timent and of allowing ‘* the people to régulate 
their own domestic institutions.”” I go further, Mr. 
Chairman, and assert that such was the public 
declaration of its prominent advocates and of him 
for whom is claimed the paternity of the measure. 
In a speech on the 3d of March, 1854, Mr. Doua- 
Las said that the doctrine of the report, explana- 
tory of the bill, was: ‘¢ First, that the whole as. 
tion of slavery should be withdrawn from the 9 
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of Congress and the political arena, and committed 
to the arbitrament of these who are immediately 
interested in, and alone responsible for, its exist- 
Second, the applying this principle to the 
"Territories and the new States to be formed there- 
from. All questions pertaining to slavery were to be 
referred to the people residing therein.” 

The same sentiment, that the people were to 
decide the question of slavery for themselves, that 
it was to be determined according to their wishes, 
Is repeated, over and over again, in the same mas- 
terly speech, and in other speeches on the same 
side, by men who ** were in the country at the 
time,”’ and active participants in ‘* the contro- 
versy and discussion’’ growing out of the meas- 
ure; and some of whom could truthfully say, 
quorum magna pars fui. Secretary Stanton, in his 
inaugural ndd ress ** to the people of the Territor y 
of Kansas,’’ while conceding the fairness and full- 
ness of the expression of the will of the pe ople, 
through the delegates to the constitutional conven- 
lion, expresses the conviction, and advises— 

* That, in order to avoid all pretext for resistance to the 
peaceful operation of this law,the convention itself will, in 
seme fori, provide for submitting the great, disturhing ques 
tion regarding their social institutions, which has so long 
agitated the people of Kansas, to a fair vote of all the act 
ual, bona fide residents of the Territory, with every possible 
security against fraud and violence.” 


ence, 


In accordance with these declarations of the | 


intent of the measure and the advice and sugges- 
tion of the Secretary, ** the question of differ- 
ence,”’ the ** great disturbing question regarding 
their social institutions,’’ has ra submitted to 
a fair vote of the people, and been decided by 
them. But now, forsooth, the constitution is 
void and unrepublican, because, as a whole, it has 
not been submitted to the people. [tappears per- 
fectly plain to my mind, that a people can select 
agents or representatives, and invest them with 
authority to make a fundamental law which will 
be obligatory upon them. The constitution, ia 
my opinion, is perfectly valid, and is an authori- 
tative and conclusive expression of the will of 
the people of Kansas, without such submission. 
The convention had plenary power over the mat- 
ter. It had been invested with it by the people 
of Kansas. In the act summoning the conven- 
tion, no restrictions were imposed, no limitations 
required. The convention fad the perfect right 


—being the highest embodiifient of the will and | 
political power of the people—to submit th@eon- | 


stitution or not, in whole or in part. It rested 


exclusively in its diseretion; and in exercise of | 


that discretion it submitted the vexed, @gitated, 
ayd paramount question of difference to_a pop- 
ular vote. It exhibits sublime impudence in the 
advocates of the Topeka constitution to be ob- 
jecting to the Lecompton constitution for want 
of submission, when, a little more than a year 
ago, they essayed to force that thing, called a con- 


stitution, through Congress, which was aropet 


by an illegal mob, without authority of the Gen- 
eral Government; ** without the assent of the 
Territorial Legislature; without a vote of the peo- 
ple authorizing the convention;’’ and accompa- 
nied by a memorial, which was not the same 
document when presented to Congress, that it 
was when it came from the hands of that motley 
and rebellious assemblage of fanatics convened 
at Topeka. Besides, by participating in the elec- 
tions held under the Lecompton constitutfon, as 
was done on the 4th of January, the Topekaites 
have abandoned their opposition to it, ** recog- 
nized its existence in the most solemn and authen- 
tic manner,”’ practically and truthfully declared 
that their past conduct was indefensible and re- 
bellious, and morally bound themselves to obedi- 
ence and allegiance. The distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, and many northern Democrats, are 


estopped from objecting, because they insisted 


upon the power and right and duty of a Terri- 
torial Legislature even, to introduce or exclude 
slavery. On the 3d of June, 1850, Mr. Doveias 
declared, in the Senate, his opposition to any pro- 
vi8iod in the bill organizing a territorial govern- 
ment in California which prohibited the people of 
that proposed Territory from legislating in respect 
to Atrican slavery. He announced his belief that 
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, fix aa polity—whieh inheres in a Territorial 


Legislature, and can he exercised without sub- 


mission to the people, and in contravention of the | 


popular will. But a convention, the highest sov- 
ereign authority, the impersonation of delegated 
power, is hampered in its action, and compelled 
to submit its ordinances—**‘ the organic institutes 
of sovereignty,”’ as Mr. Dallas calls them—to a 
popular vote. I was aware that Noah Webster 
and kindred Federalists held to the doctrine that 
a legislative body was a standing convention, in- 
vested with the whole power of their constituents; 
but it has been reserved for the discussion of this 
Kansas question to develop the fact that there 
are persons of distinction and ability, claiming, 
too, to be State-rights Democrats, who, to accom- 
plish a purpose, would sink and degrade a con- 


vention below the dignity of a Legislature of || or reversing what had been ordained} 


squatters. 

To give plausibility to the singular course pur- 
sued by some gentlemen, and to relieve the case 
of all its complications and embarrassments, the 
action ofthe Territorial Legislature convened by 
Stanton, and the vote on the 4th of January, as 
ordered by that Legislature, are relied upon. This 
interposes no real obstacle to those who do not 
entertain erroneous views in reference to a con- 
vention. A convention, possessing the attributes 


of political sovereignty, can do all that the nm || 
rem | 


ple en masse can do. Regularly clothed by t 
with authority and power, it represents the whole 
people; its acts become their acts, and bind their 
obedience. In the case of Kansas, the question 
of ** convention,’’ or ** no convention,’’ was sub- 
mitted to a popular vote, and a convention was 
authorized. Being assembled, it becomes the su- 
preme authority, and between it and the Legis- 
lature there is a difference, not merely in name and 
form, but in functiorand power. The one enacts 
laws with the assent of the executive; the other 
ordains constitutions, which import something 
beyond and above ordinary legislative power. A 
convention ina Territory must necessarily, so far 
as its power to make a constitution is conceded, 
be as independent, as powerful, as unimpeded, as 
a convention in a State; and this results, ex neces- 
sitate rei, from the nature of the duties to be per- 
formed, and from the equality which must exist 
between the new and the old States of the Con- 


federacy. No other power can make a constitu- | 


tion or ordaina fundamental and organiclaw. A 
Legislature cannot do it; Congress. cannot; nor 
authorize it by any immediate or subordinate 
agency. The action of the convention isthe dec- 
laration of sovereign will, the authoritative ** pro- 
nunciation of sovereign pleasure.*” The Territory 
becomes a State through and by virtue of its con- 


stitution, which must be the action of the sover- | 


eignty. As Secretary Stanton says— 

“It is true that a Territory cannot become a State of the 
Union without the assent of Congress. But this discretion 
on the part of Congress does not imply the power to dictate 


institutions to the people of the Territory, or in any way to | 
restrain or limit or force their sovereignty in the exercise | 


of its high function of framing its own State government.” 
The convention in Kansas elected to submit the 


| slavery clause of the constitution to the people on 


the 2ist of December. 


_ its action is final; and it is absurd that an ordi- | 


} 


This it had the perfect 
right todo. That was its way and manner, and 


nary Legislature can interfere with the proceed- 
ings of its superior, alter its action, change the 
mode of submission, fix a different day fora vote, 
or make a new constituency. An act of the Le- 
gislature could not repeal the constitution, ora 
single article or word of it—could not affect its 
validity, orchange the distribation of power, orau- 
thorize a new submission. Its action in requiring 
a vote on the constitution is nugatory—no more 
obligatory than the resolution of a party meeting; 


and the vote, therefore, which was given on the 4th 


of January, is nothing more than the voluntary, 
unauthorized act of a promiscuous congregation 
of men. Nor does it present any logical difficult 

in the determination of this question that the result 


_ of the vote on the 4th of January, as ordered by 


the Legislature, was different from the result in 


, December, and that a larger number voted on the 


latter day than on the former. One is regular, 


this was one of the rights conceded to the Terri- | legitimate, authoritative; the otheris factious, an- 


tories the moment the 


have grteremenss and | 


Legislatures established forthem. Here isa high 
Sovereign power—the right to establish or abolish | 
slavery; to determine what shall and what shall \ 
nbt be property; to no estic institutions; to |! 


chical, Dorrish. It is a universally recognized 
w of our elections, indispensable to order and 
right, that those who remain away from the polls, 
even though a majority of the legal voters, con- 
sent to Be bounti by tite attion df thtve who do 








Febr 
TS -_——— ary 23, 
|, vote. That some, that a majorit 
|; and ** with malice aforethought,” 
| selves from the polls, does not invalid 
| election, or militate against the authority or a 
| convention or the obligatoriness of the cies _ 
tion. The votes given, if legal and ca 
| just as controlling, just as constitutionally »... 
| clusive of the will*of the people, as if aij 1.5 
|| participated and voted in the election. To ra 
| otherwise would be to produce discord and old 
|| fusion, to unsettle existing things, to ence — 
| Dorrism, and allow a mob to beconie the rue” 
| power under our free institutions, oe 
| Ifthe right ofa Legislature, Territo 
| subsequent and in antagonism to a convention 
be admitted to submit a constitation, in whole o. 
| in part, on the same or a different day, changing 
“8 
"vention, it follows inevitably that a Lesiela” 
may, from any sudden whim or caprice, submit 
|| an objectionable clause of a constitution to a 10 
|| ular vote, and make that vote the determinits 
power. Forms of amendment, tedious and dila. 
| tory, adopted by those who deprecated sudden and 
|| facile changes in the organic law, or the slow pro- 
|| cess of a convention, will be dispensed with as too 
cumbersome for this progressive age. jl pre- 
scribed forms would soon become intolerable re- 
straints upon popular impatience and zeal, and 
‘*the willof a numerical majority’’—the physical 
|| force of numbers, would take the place of consti- 
tution and laws, and become the * sole and absolute 
power.’ Sir, these are dangerous tendencies, eje- 
|| vating the individual above the sovereign, lowering 
|| the constitution-making power, and removing re. 
|| straints, without which freedom is but a name 
|, and democracy a despotism. Intoxicated with 
|| this new possession of power, the legislation 
| would be overawed, as in France, by a frenzied 
| multitude, and representatives would be but vas- 
| sals in a reign of misrule and terror. 
|| A plan has been proposed to free us from the 
| disagreeableness of admitting Kansas as a slave 
|| State, which some of its friends facetiously term 
a compromise; (I hate the word, Mr. Chairman, it 
has been so often used for the betrayal of the 
| South;) which is, for Congress to order a submis- 
| sion of the constitution to a vote of the people, 
|, to ascertain the will of the majority, While this 
is a violation of the organic act, it is also a prop- 
| osition for direct intervention in the affairs of 
| Kansas, and to coerce a submission to congres- 
sional dictation. In the teeth of the constitution, 
the Kansas bill, and every principle of justice and 
State equality, a compulsory requisition is to be 
made. It is the old, exploded doctrine of con- 
gressional supremacy; a revival of the unlimited 
power to control the Territories; because, if Con- 
gress can change the action of the convention, can 
prescribe a different mode of submission, interfere 
|| In her internal affairs, reverse what the convention 
|| has done, it can abolish or establish slavery, or 
do anything else that the most latitudinous con- 
|| structionist can claim. Congress is concluded by 
|| what has been done in Kansas. The constitution 
|| being republican, and framed by the people, “in 
| their own way,’’ under the forms of law, there is 
|| no option. At all events, the action of the con- 
! 
} 
| 
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Y> Voluntar| 
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rial or State, 
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vention cannotbe referred back, by Congress, to 
the people for ratification. The supposed neces- 
sity and indispensableness of submission is a fal- 
lacy—an off-shoot of Red Republicanism, worse 
than Black Republicanism, ee to be in- 
grafted on the vigorous stem of American repub- 
'\licanism. If the will of the people can only be 
ascertained by a direct appeal to them, then every 
| clause in the constitution must be wrested from 1's 
context and submitted to a separate vote. The 
| Constitution of the United States is the full, just, 
and perfect voice of the people, the highest ex- 
| pression of popular will in this country; and it 
as never been submitted either to the aggregat? 
vote of the whole people, (if such a solecism 
allowed, for there is really no such people as the 
people of the whole United States,) or to the sepa- 
rate vote of the people of each State; and who will 
pretend that itis not as Eeaaane as paramount 
and supreme a law, as authoritative an exposition 
of the popular sentiment, as any of the modern 
constitutions? I utterly deny that the majority hes 
the inherent and unalienable power of governing, 
without limitation and without restraint. I deny 








that there are no other means of ascertaining the 
| will vf-the people in relxtion to a constitution tum 
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esubmitting to a direct popular vote. The dis- 
» aishing principle and excellence of our Ameri- 
re stem of government, as contradistinguished | 
ay other systems, is what Webster called “ the 
j mrelOts felicity of its representative system.” 
-~ regular action of the people is not per capita, 
by the aggregated mass, but through represent- 
“iges. 0 Jealous are the peo le of a dominant 
“ajority that they have tied their own hands, con- | 
ied their action,and limited their power. While 
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nunciation that no more slave States are to be 
admitted into this Union; that the South is to be 
degraded and reduced to inferiority; that there is 
to be no extension of her limits, no enlargement 
of her boundaries; that slavery shall be restricted 
within constantly narrowing confines; that for 
her, within this Union, there is to be no future 
| but bleak, gloomy, hopeless despair. And why 
who violate their antecedents, disown and disin- || is this hostility to be evinced on every occasion ? 
herit their own offspring, break up cherished po- || And what will the North gain by abolitionizing 
ie people are the source of all political power, || litical associations, form unholy alliances, and sit | Kansas, by preventing the expansion of slave in- 
vet that power must be manifested by authority \} “ cheek by jowl’’ and become as loving as Damon || stitutions, by paralyzing slave labor? Is northern 
‘iw, through prescribed forms, in obedience to || and Pythias with those, for whom, but a few || prosperity to be favorably affected or enhanced by 


| new States are carved out of the Territories, and 
acquisitions of land, contiguous to the South, and 
adapted to slave labor, are persistently opposed 
and prevented. And now, when Kansas, under | 
a solemn stipulation, and in spite of the mischiev- 
| ous Opposition of her Governors, forms her do- | 
mestic institutions in her own way, to defeat her 
admission, there are to be found prominent men, 





| 
| 
i 
| 
} 
| 
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spyious direction. Elections are to be held at || 
‘articular times and places; suffrage is controlled 

‘4 limited; and the persons to be elected agents | 
anu Fi 








proaches. 


sons and requisites. The whole history of our || of this singular spectacle. : 
Government shows that the greatest wisdom and | be assigned ; timid but well-meaning men may | 
sation and prudence were to be exercised in al- || search after pretexts in the apparent irregularities 
wring the constitutions, and ample securities were || in Kansas; but to the mind of the South, to the 
povided against the rashness and uncertainty of '| public conviction of that people, there is but one 
bare majorities. , | satisfactory solution of the problem, and that is 
To illustrate the difference between a regular || the recognition of slavery in the constitution, 
convention and the action of the people en masse, || the difference of social relations, the implacable 
in their primary capacity, outside of constituted || and inveterate hostility of her enemies. I do not || 
juthority, let us suppose a bare majority of the || refer, in this classification of opponents, to those 
peaple to meet in the aggregate and adopt a con- || who denounce slavery as the sum of all villainies | 
sitation: would that be the organic law of the || and abominations, and, following out their de- 
dy-politic—of the entire community as a unit? || praved instincts and sentiments, would pursue a 
No: it would be a government forced by one half || phantom of speculative liberty and equality, and || 
of the community upon the other half, less the || reconstruct government, not in submission to the || 
difference in numbers; and is but little, if any, || word of God, but in defiance of His decrees and || 
more authoritative and obligatony than if it had || prophecies and providence, and in contemptuous || 
» adopted by the lesser half and imposed upon || disregard ot those first and everlasting principles 
he greater. Government, on such principles, || which are necessary to preserve freed from 
would be a mere resort to physical force. On the |} licentiousness, and self-government from anarchy; || 
xher hand, a convention, like that in Kansas, is || but I allude to that class, not given over to judi- || 
called in obedience to laws, both territorial and || cial blindness and atheism, who profess a rever- 
Federal, to which every man in the community, || ence for God, who worketh all things after the 
exeept rebels, has given his assent, and the con- || counsel of His own will, and a love for the Con- 
stitution is the resultant of the wills of many local || stitution, with all its grants, guarantees, and pro- 
organizations. || hibitions. And what has been done to merit or 
If the convention had the right to form and || justify this exclusion from common territory, and |, 
ordain a constitution, as I have proved, then the |} this denial of constitutional equality? In the past, 
action of the Territorial Legislature was irregular, || whenever perils have environed us, and a com- 
inoperative, and void, and Congress has no right || mon foe invaded our land, interrupted our com- 
to prescribe a different mode of adopting the con- || merce, or injured our citizens, the South has been 
stitution, or send it back to find out the opinion || lavish of her money and her treasure. In the 
ofa majority of the voters of the State. This || tented field, in the councils of the Republic, at 
would be concentrating alarming power in Con- || home and abroad, everywhere, her sons have re- 
gress, giving itample authority over the constitu- || flected luster on the American name, and furnished |, 
tions of the States, and allowing it to make decis- || materials for immortal history. Infringing the || 
ions as to the extent of the elective franchise; for, || rights of no section, sharing none of the bounties || 
ifitcan look behind a republican constitution, reg- || of the Government, bearing, through Federal || 
ularly framed and presented, to find out whether || legislation, an undue proportion of its burdens, 
a majority voted for it, it can decide who shall || she has never asked anything but severe consti- | 
constitute that majority and who should vote in || tutional justice, and she only asks thatnow. To- || 
theelection. The States, inchoate and complete, || day, although in a minority, she is recognized || 
will become mere provincial dependencies upon a || and admitted, by all right-thinking men, as the 
central satrap, and this Confederacy be converted || conservative portion of the Union, and the only || 
into a national dictator. Thisis the creed of Fed- || effectual breakwater against social, moral, and 
eralism, of the New England school of politics, || political innovations. Are false interpretations | 
making individuals and States subservient to the || of the Scriptures, and corruptions of religion, as | 
General Government; finding freedom and power || manifested in Millerism, Mormonism, and spirit- || 
and development through artificial organizations || rappings, prevalent in the northern States? and | 
and in unreserved obedience to them; accustom- || do Can. higher than the Bible and the Constitu- 
ing men and States to look to Government for || tion, regulate conscience and prostitute morals? 
strength and direction; drawing aliment and stim- || At the South, a pure Christianity, as developed in 
ulation from it, and therefore confiding to it the || its fruits, and simple as the teachings of its Divine 
care of their consciences and expecting a resort || Author, is more generally recognized and prac- || 
toall its means to enforce their convictions and || ticed. Do socialism and agrarianism and Fanny- || 
remedy their supposed ills. There is no surer way || Wrightism find foothold at the Northand threaten 
of converting Congress into a huge instrument of || destruction of private property and endanger | 
centralization and despotism than by enlarging its || vested rights? At the South, every man is secure | 
powers and inculcating the doctrine of looking to || from mobocratic misrule and plunder. Are there || 
Government for support and subsistence and guid- || northern laborers who, grinding under the op- | 
ance, pression of power, eke out a miserable existence, 
Mr. Chairman, if the history of our country || or, suffering from the terrible pecuniary crisis | 
were read by the light of the Constitution alone, || upon us, gaze at the gorgeous palaces and splen- | 
these constant slavery agitations and discussions || did equipages and costly apparel around them, 
in Congress, the hot an eager haste manifested || and with hungry mouths cry out, with startling 
‘9 Introduce non-slaveholding States into the || and terrific emphasis, ‘‘ Bread or blood!’’ The 
Union, and the embarrassments and delays and || southern laborers, in contentment and plenty, are | 
edstacles thrown in the way of the admission of || scarcely aware of any financial pressure, because 
slaveholding States, would be absolutely incom- || labor and capital are there harmonized, and there 
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mehensible. To dedicate California to hireling || is no conflict*between them. 

labor, to swell the political preponderance of the Mr. Chairman, I tire of these contrasts, and I 
North, the most gigantic and unparalleled fraud || assert that the present issue is one of fearful im- 
and robbery are unblushingly committed, and || port tothe South. The rejection of Kansas, with | 


‘he Cohstitation and the rights of the South are 
ruthlessly trampled under foot. To destroy for- 


OF Ot tear in the Senate, and deprive 


the Lecompton constitution, speaks the dissolu- 
tion of, or sectionalizes, the Democratic party, 
which is the strongest ligament that binds this 


t netessary protectitn antl safeguard, '' Union together. It will Be the unmistath le wn. |: 





moons since, the English language was found in- || It? 
adequate to furnish snfficient invectives and re- || being depend in an eminent degree on southern 
, : The statesman and philosopher and || productions, which, beside the domestic congymp- 
representatives MUSt possess certain qualifica- || patriot may well pause to inquire into the cause || tion, constitute three fifths of our whole ex 


settled conviction of the Nort 


| sults of abolition in the South. 


| life. 
| ing table, showing the ruinous effects of eman- 
_cipation on the population and trade of St. Do- 
| mingo: 


| Population... .+sercesccpoeeaseres 


Quite the reverse. Her industry and well- 


rts. 


Other causes may |, A writer in the Democratic Review for 1850 esti- 
mates the annual earnings of the North from the 
South at $250,000,000. Strike the products of her 

| labor from the trade of the Union, and what would 
fill the streams of commerce, give employment to 
northern artisans, furnish freight for vessels, pro- 
pel the wheels of machinery, and fill the coffers of 
the Treasury ? 


No wonder the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. caaeers declared it to be the 

h that no foot of this 
broad domain should pass out of their possession. 


| To use his own characteristic language, ‘‘ the profit 
| of the thing’? will not justify them in giving up the 
| South. 


But is it not “ passing strange,’’ when there is 
such dependence of the North on the South, when 
our great staplesare the aliment of commerce, when 
our peculiarcivilization is the conservative element 


| of the Republic, that such persistentefforts should 
| be made to limit our growth and productions, to 


destroy our property, and annihilate our people > 


| When the prospective results of emancipation in 


St. Domingo were exhibited in the French Assem- 


| bly, Moreau de St. Méry exclaimed: ‘* Perish the 
| colonies, rather than that one principle be sacri- 


ficed;’? and Robespierre fiendishly chimed in, 
‘* Perish the colonies rather than let them, by their 
menaces,compel us to do whatie mostloudly called 
for by their interests.’’ With a like spirit, in total 
disregard of human suffering, John Quincy Ad- 
ams, with all the fervor of hate and fanaticism, on 
the floor of the House, in 1844, gave utterance to 
the sentiment: ‘* Let the abolition of slavery come; 
by whatever means—by blood or otherwise—let it 
ome.” If it did come, commerce would languish, 
factories would stop, banks would suspend, credit 
would expire, and universal woe would brood over 
this land. The fearful panic now upon us has 


|| impaired confidence, produced ruin and distress, 


bankrupted individuals and corporations, dimin- 
ished trade, and inflicted losses from which twenty 
years will not recover us; and yet these conse- 
ieee are trivial and insignificant compared with 
the sudden destruction of two thousand millions 
of property, the uprooting of social institutions, 
ani the perishing ofa nation. The sirocco’s blast, 


| the tornado’s sweep, the earthquake’s heavings, 


the ravages of the pestilence, faintly foreshadow 
the appalling desolation which would ensue upon 


such a catastrophe. 


Mr. Chairman, we are unfortunately not left to 
conjecture as to what would be the lamentable re- 
In 1791, slavery 
was abolished by France in St. Domingo. It was 
hailed with bonfires and illuminations, and the 
amis de noirs were jubilant with ecstacy on ac- 
count of their triumph. But mark the rapid and 
disastrous change! ‘ From being,’’ says Alison, 
‘* the greatest sugar plantation in the world, the 
island has been reduced to the necessity of im- 
porting that valuable produce.’’ The blacks, 
profligate, idle, disorderly, vicious, have declined 
in number and happiness; the flourishing aspect 
of the island has disappeared; its agricultural 
wealth has ceased; and the inhabitants have re- 
lapsed into the indolence and inactivity of savage 
From the same author, | derive the follow- 


1789. 1832. 
230 ,0v0 


600,000 
5 exported, (pounds) ....eserer None. 
Coffee exported, pounds) ..+ ++ ono “aebkiD 


Ships employed.... eeee weet erenreee 1,680 1 
Exports to Seoremaiie cence ccenes &0;720,000 None. 
| Imports from France......0sses00.+ 9,890,000 None. 


And this is the country, part of which Massa- 
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chusetts advises to be received into the great fam- | the slave trade; and so great is the demand for | fill the columns of the newspa 
'| African labor in the tropical regions, that England || slaves of want and hunger, with 


ily of nations, asa free and independent republic! 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 








In 1834, Great Britain abolished slavery in her || and France, under the guise of their coolie and ap- 
West India possessions, and paid near one hun- || prentice and aee systems, are endeavoring 


dred million dollars to indemnify the owners of 
the emancipated slaves. ! 
sad disappointment, a disastrous failure; so much 


' 


to repair the fatal mistake committed heretofore 


The result has been a || under false pretenses of philanthropy, and to break 


| down the cotton and sugar interests of the United 


. ° | ~ 
so, that Mr. Calhoun, in his celebrated letter to || States. 


Mr. King, our Minister to France, asserted that 
the fixed capital of Great Britain, vested in we 
icul productions, estimated at the value of nearly 
five hundred million dollars, is said to stand on 
the brink of ruin. The produce of Jamaica, in 
three years after the emancipation, decreased one 
third; and in ten years, that of the whole British 


| 


j 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


West-Indies had fallen off one half. ‘The exports | 


of coffee from the West Indies ran down from 
27,460,000 pounds in 1830, to 9,927,000 in 1841. 
‘The exports of British West Indies were— 


Sugar, cuts. Coffee. Shipping, tons. 
IED. .escceses 4,103,809 20,030,802 249,079 
VB4L... e+e eee 2,151,217 9,927 ,689 174,975 


| The London Times acknowledges the misha 

| and failure of the emancipation movement, ridi- 
cules the tenderness of those who shed tears over 
| the Tomitudes of literature, and boldly declares 
| that the colonies are perishing for want of suffi- 
cient labor. The hopes excited by Brougham and 
Wilberforce have been disappointed, predictions 
have been falsified, and the advocates of negro 
equality and emancipation have lost the prestige 

of success. Says the Thunderer: 


* Negroes are necessary to raise the cotton, sugar, coffee, 


| and tobacco, which the world wants. ‘The white mancan- 


While this diminution of trade with the eman- | 


cipated colonies had been going on, there was, in 
consequence of the enhanced demand for their 
products, a proportionate increase with those col- 
onies, which, as Mr. Calhoun said, had had the 
good sense to shun the bad example. 
statement of the exports from Great Britain to the 
British West Indies, (non-slaveholding,) and to 
Cuba and Brazil, (holding slaves,) will make this 
fact very manifest: 


British Cuba and other 


West Indies. West Indies. Brazil. 
SOON). ituak 2,581,949 663,531 1,298,371 
Reiicstecbae 18217146 1,036,153 2'444,715 


‘The produce of sugar in Cuba, in 1831, was 
éighty-two thousand tons, and in 185], two hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand tons. To leave no 
** loop to hang a doubt upon,’’ I have prepared, 
from the report on commerce and navigation for 
1857, a table showing the value of imports and 
exports between the United States and Hayti, San 
Domingo, British West Indies, and French West 
Indies, where slavery has been abolished, and 
Cuba and Brazil, which retain African slavery: 


, ‘ Value o Value of 
Year. Country. Sena Exports. 
JB31 oo os HAayti.ccccceccsecees » 1,580,578 1 ,318,375* 
BOS7 ..00. Haytl. .ccccecseseccce 2,290,242 2,535,644 
1831....San Domingo........ - - 
1857.... San Domingo........ 109,874 44,349 
1831.... British West Indies.. 1,303,301 1,441,253 
1857.... British West Indies., 2,285,248 4,484,652 
1831....French West Indies... 671,842 717,877 
1857.... French West Indies... 56,133 475,144 
DESL... OURMecccceccsccccces 8,371,797 4,893,842 
BOT oh ns OORR ance -ccccsccese 45,243,101 14,923,443 
1631... Brazil..ceseccesveses Dydd Gao 2,076,095 
TE57 0.0 Braril..cccccecceeses 21,460,733 5,545,207 


The gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Bair, ]} 
when interrupting the gentleman from Georgia, 


[Mr. Ganrnect,]| the other day, committed a | 


grave error in setting down the export commerce 
of the United States to Hayti as $350,000 greater 
than the entire trade with Mexico. It is only 
$4,935,276 less. 


Deplorable as these results are, they are, says | 


Alison, from whom I have obtained most of these 
facts and much of this language, nothing to the 
heart-rending results of the change on the African. 
While real estate, in some instances, has depre- 
ciated five hundred per cent., the character of the 
blacks for industry, sobriety, and honesty, has 
depreciated to a like extent. 

A recent correspondent of the New York Herald 
quotes froma Kingston paper the observations of 
a resident of over twenty years: 

* Whatdo we see? Idieness, drunkenness, concubinage, 
adultery. And need we wonder at ail this, when we find 
senators, magistrates, planters, merchants, clerks, attor- 
neys, overseers, book-keepers, government officials, and 
even clergymen, practicing and encouraging these vices !”’ 

The history of emancipation in the northern 
States, which was not a sudden and revolutionary 
change, but the gradual sloughing off of the in- 


stitution, as ** the profit of the thing’’ failed, cor- | 
responds, in a modified degree, with the ill effects | 


roduced upon the negroes in the West Indies. 


A tabular | 


|| not work under a tropical sun; and unless the African be 
used as alaborer, the tairest regions of the New World must 
remain a desert. In fine, negroes must be had at any cost; 
and no nation has a right to impose its own scrupulosity on 
other free communities. If England has ruined her own 
colonies, that is no reason why she should check the prog- 
ress of the whole American continent.’’ 


True, the Times puts this reasoning in the 
mouth of others, but does it with complacency, 
and without censure. It insists that the colonies 
must have additional labor, and proves it by refer- 
ence to a ** Report of the Council on Immigration 

_ for Trinidad,” which shows how a British colon 
may decay, while all around itis flourishing. * If 
Trinidad had remained underSpanish sway,’’ that 
is, a Slave colony, ‘‘ it might, in spite of tyranny 
and misrule, be the wealthy island which its po- 
sition and fertility would naturally make it. But 

‘although the island contains one million two hun- 

| dred and fifty thousand acres, yet the extent of 
all the and now under cultivation is only about 
fifty-two thousand eight hundred and seven acres, 
and of this area the sugar plantations cover only 
thirty-four thousand and fifty-nine acres. The 
|| entire number of agricultural laborers working for 

| wages, in the cultivation of sugar and cocoa, is 

‘| only fourteen thousand, of whom nearly eight 

| thousand are immigrants from India and China, 

_ introduced at the public expense.”’ 

The Paris Constitutionnel, of 29th December, in 
vindicating the recent policy of France, holds this 
language: 

** Our colonies have suffered from lack of hands as well 
as the English colonies, and itcannot be any longer endured. 
If our neighbors choose to submit to the consequences of 
their abolition theories, the rest of the world is not obliged 
to adopt them as its rule of conduct. Their code of philan- 
thropy is nota law for us. Thus, our Government having 
recognized emigration as at once useful and moral, has 


authorized traders to engage laborers in Asia and Africa for 
| the French colonies.’? 


These facts betray the impoverishment insep- 
arable from abolition in the tropics, and I leave it 
to an Exeter Hall casuist, ora strong-minded fe- 
_male novelist, to discover the difference between 

African, and Chinese, and Indian laborers. 
If ‘absolute necessity’’ induced the original 
transportation of the Africans to this continent, 
anda like imperious necessity requires African 
compulsory labor to produce tropical productions 
in the islands; and the cotton, tobacco, sugar, and 
| 


| 

| 

|| rice of the southern States be dependent upon 
|| slave labor, I press the irresistible conclusion, that 
| we need an extension of slave territory and the 
| Americanization of Central America, by the es- 
| tablishment of our peculiarinstitutions. Clayton- 
| Bulwer and such like treaties are alike to be 
|| rejected, and all assumptions of power, afloat or 
| ashore, interfering with the great law of our mani- 
| fest destiny, putting swathes on the limbs of our 
progress, should meet with prompt and success- 

ful resistance. 

‘| Mr, Chairman, the South is not alone to suffer 
| from abolition, and from confining her institutions 
within present limits. The act itself would bring 
untold ruin on the North, while the causes of the 


} 





|| act will be but fructifying seeds of ever-recurring 
i 


he number of blind and Gate end idiots and ! evil. It is idle, however, for me to forewarn gen- 


criminal and pauper negroes in the North is proof 
ofthis, and the stringent prohibitions against their 
residence and immigration are confirmatory evi- 
dence of the wantof ‘ profit’ in supporting a free 
Begro population. . 
smancipation in the West Indies has increased 


*From 1831 to 1850 a decrease, 








tlemen of the North of the Iliad of* woes to be 
|| unloosed upon them by the prevalence of thisab- 
| olition, agrarian, and Red Republican spirit. In 

the streets of your cities already have been heard 
the terrible cries of vengeance. Secret watch- 
words readily from mouth to mouth; organ- 
ized bands wait but for an occasion to despoil and 
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|| and starving families, pass alon 

| cursing the Piswidaneb nad th 
| doomed them to poverty and ineq 
1} tecshenere of superadded hun 
| seize and appropriate that which is s ’ 
enticingly before them, it will be too — a - 
with them, and argue that the natural, ahuois ee 

! inalienable, and indefeasible right of a majorit: . 
|| govern, meantin conformity with established | 

| and that a denial of right of property in man 4.3 
| not mean that all property was a crime, and th : 
men were entitled to receive out of the profits of 
capital in proportion to their wants. As Macau| E 
| forcibly said: ‘* Men are not apt to stop to req - 
| when they have had no breakfast and know = 








where they shall get their dinner.” 
Calmly and distinctly I have endeavored to ex 
press my conviction of the importance of this 
question, and the magnitude of the interests . 
volved. In this I have but echoed the sentiment 
of my State, as authoritatively expressed throysh 
| the resolutions of her General Assembly. The 
| utterance has not been the uncertain sound of 
hostile parties or distracted counsels, but the clear 
intelligible, and unmistakable annunciation of 
the solemn conviction of an undivided people 
If the contingency provided forin her resolutions. 
which are but the readoption of what had been 
the previous action of Georgia and Mississippi 
shall occur; if the issue shall come, I will not an. 
ticipate her course; but, recognizing to its fullest 
extent the right,of secession, and owing to her 
my allegiance and fealty, when she calls | will 
respond; where she goes I will go; her people 
shall be my people; and her destiny my destiny, 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, it 
was not originally my intention to have said any- 
| thing on the question of the admission of Kansas 
into the Union under the Lecompton constitution, 
I was aware that other gentlemen on this floor 
were ready and anxious to occupy the field of 
debate; and I had made up my mind to perform 
my duty by giving a silent vote. But represent- 
ing, as [ do in part, a State that has always kept 
her Democratic banner flying, and never sup- 
peruse any other than Democratic candidates for 
resident and Vice President, it is perhaps incum- 
bent on me,@s the humblest of her Represent- 
atives—certainly not amiss—that I should give 
utterance to her voice in common with my col- 
leagues. I have, sir, heard it said by members 
of Congress favorable to receiving Kansas under 
the constitution which has been presented, that 
Illinois led off in opposition to it; and if it had 
not been for her, they would have had no trouble 
in consummating their wishes. If this statement 
is true, it is certainly a compliment to that gallant 
State of which she may well feel proud. That her 
unfettered and fearless Democratic press, number- 
ing some fifty-four, moved forward simultane- 
ously and in solid column in hostility to it, before 
the meeting of Congress, and as soon as they were 
aware the monster was born, is undeniably true; 





that her people, with scarcely an exception, and 
her delegation in Congress, are fixed and unal- 
terably opposed to it, is no matter of doubt; but, 
sir, they only claim they are contributing equally 
with others in defeating a measure which pro- 
poses to subvert a fundamental principle of selt- 
overnment; and they ask no more credit for 
themselves than they are willing to extend to those 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with them. 

It is not to be denied, sir, that Illinois has a 
Senator who has an intellectual capacity equal (o 
any emergency, and a patriotisni coextensive with 
the Republic; and when a great wrong was pro- 
posed to be perpetrated on Kansas, he met it @! 
the threshold, and held it up to the withering 
scorn and rebuke of the people. For this per- 
formance of duty he has denounced by the 
extremists of the South, who only seem to calcu- 
late present advantages without any reference (0 
future uences, and the miserable swarm of 
sycophants and dependants who crowd around 
power for the crumbs which may fall from the 

lic table. “ He has gone over to the Black 
epublicans,”’ says one. ‘ Heis a traitor,’”’ adds 
another. ‘ He isa Burr, oran Arnold,” chimes 
ina third. ‘* He has abandoned his principles, 
echoes a fourth. And these groundless accus® 
tions seem to be rolled as sweet morsels under the 


|| divide; burglaries and garroting and assassination || tongues of our southern friends. What, sir, call 
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gephen A. Arnold! Read him out of the Dem- 
tic party because he stands by the Kansas- 
. yska act, and refuses to sanction your Le- 
Ne ae swindle! Away with such folly—away 
mr. Why, you might as well undertake to 
“ “the people believe that General Jackson 
= n enemy to his country; that Paul was not 
= A\posues, as that he has abandoned his po- 
ut fauwh. And let me say that that faith has 
- 1d now knows, no sectionalism; and that 
known, ar : 
will be a long time before the South will have 
better friend in Congress from the North than 
* nas shown himself to be. Not that he has 
he . 
done any more than his duty, but he has had the 
moral courage and manliness to do that, when the 
gost fearful storms of fanaticism were beating 
jbout him, and pouring the full volume of their 
fury upon his head. Regardless of this, you for- 
ot the past, and propose to blot out his record; 
io obliterate from memory his devotion to the 
Constitution and the Union, and to cast him off 
because he will not safiction fraud, and consent 
that a minority in Kansas shall rule! And who, 
pray, are these new northern allies you now so 
cordially embrace? Some of the more prominent 
of them are men who, in the darkest hour of your 
need, forsook you—men who opposed the com- 
promise measures of 1850, voted against the fugi- 
tive slave law, and are scarcely out of their abo- 
jtien swaddling clothes. Like all new converts, 
these gentlemen are now loud in their devotion to 
your * peculiar institution ;”’ and for fear you will 
suspect their fidelity, in imitation of Peter when 
he denied his Savior, they have ‘* to curse and 
toswear.”’ The Illinois Senator, however, main- 
tains acalm, conservative position, conscious of 
the rectitude of his intentions and the justice of 
his cause; and looking only to the right, relies 
upon that, and thagalone, to sustainhim. When 
this excitement shall pass away, and the ** sober 
second thought’? do its office, when peace shall 
again settle upon the country, the people will say 
“ Welldone, good and faithful servant; you have 
been faithful over a few things, and we will make 
you ruler over many.’’ Though political aspir- 
ants who thread their way through the dark laby- 
rinths of intrigue, and only hope to rise on the 
ruin of others, and not their own merit, desire it 
otherwise, it will never be said of bim— 
* 4 falcon, tow’ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at, and kill’d.”’ 
But, Mr. Chairman, it is not only proposed, by 
some gentlemen here, who set themselves up as 
judges in Israel, to read out of the Democratic party 
all who refuse to support the Lecompton swin- 
dle—and they are nearly the entire people of the 
North—but to dissolve the Union if Kansas is 
notadmitted under it. If the declarations of gen- 
tlemen are to be accredited, the Union has been 
dissolved at least twenty times a day during the 
present Congress; and yet, when we look out 
upon it, it seems still moored to its firm founda- 
tions, its grand proportions rising up before the 
world, challenging its admiration, and its strong 
arm of protection still stretched over us. This 
talk, sir, about its dissolution, has lost its terror. 
lt has not power longer to frighten old women or 
boys. You cannot dissolve this Union ona mere 
abstraction. Itis anchored in the hopes and hearts 
of millions of freemen, and they will take care of 
it. If you turn your backs upon it and leave this 
Hall, they will send other men here in your place. 
He who shall raise his parricidal hand to sever 
the ligaments which bind it together, will be hung 
higher than Haman before he can strike the fatal 
blow. Talk about dissolving the Union! Why, 
itis worth more to you, Mr.Chairman, and to your 
southern friends, and your posterity, than all the 
legroes you ever owned; and you know it better 
than do. Break itup to-day, and you would have 
4n internal enemy in your own borders that would 
be all you could manage —an enemy which it 
would be our pride and duty to help you suppress 
10 case of an insurrection. if is worth more to the 
uth than to the North, but is a priceless gem to 
usall. Away, then, with this useless talk about 
48 dissolution! It falls as harmless as the gust 
Upon the mountain. To tell us that you will 
reak up the Union, if we refuse to assist in cov- 
fring.up and sanctifying the most barefaced and 
shameless frauds and outrages; to tell us that you 
will destroy it because we object to dragging into 
4,18 violation of the popular will, a State whose 
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| common Gonstitution, and having a common des- | 


| and this conduct is afterwards imitated by Sena- | 


Douglas a traitor! Compare him to || pretended constitution is repudiated by an over- 


whelming majority of its citizens, is to insult our | 
judgment, and cause us to smile at your folly. If 
we differ upon the Kansas, or any other question, | 
let us reason together as men; as members of the | 
same great republican household, living under a | 


tiny;_and settle it as patriots, and not keep eter- 
nally talking about dissolving the Union. This 
Hall is not the place where threats should be made, | 
reason dethroned, and the furious passions of the | 
human heart turned loose. We have a high and 
holy mission intrusted to us; and if we fail to dis- | 
charge it, we left an honest constituency at home || 
who will discharge us. 

While, Mr. Chairman, the utmost caution and || 
prudence should be observed, and the proprieties || 





satisfied, tells him the North will submit. These 
creatures, who have sloughed off from the moral 
face of society, are now congregating in this city 
to seize upon the “ loaves and fishes,” pretending 
to be the President’s best friends, when, in real- 
ity, they are his worst enemies; for power never 
had a worse enemy than the raiserable courtier 
who pours the words of flattery and delusion in 
itsear. Sir, the President has no better friends 
than those Democrats who differ with him on the 
Kansas question; but it is their duty to speak to 
him the truth. If they loved the smiles of power 
better than their country, they would nestle under 
the shadow of the throne. He is wrong; and the 
sooner he finds it out the better. Let his Kansas 
poner be adopted, and his Administration will 
e ina hopeless minority in the next Congress. 


of debate strictly adhered to, the occasion demands || The northern Democracy have gone as far as they 
that the words of boldness and truth should ‘be || can go and live, because they have gone as far as 


spoken. Ido not stand here as the Representa- | 
tive of an enlightened and independent people to | 
approach the subject of Kansas with a fearful and | 
trembling step. They would despise me if I did. | 
The Constitution provides that ** Congress may | 
admit new States into the Union;’’ not the Pres- 
ident, not his Cabinet, but Congress; yet the | 
strange anomaly is presented, for the first time in | 
the history of our Government, of the executive | 
department using its influence, its patronage, and | 
its power, to force the legislative department into | 
submission to its will. Cabinet meeting after Cab- | 
inet meeting is held to effect the object. Cabinet 
officers write letters to public assemblies on the 
subject; and not satisfied with this, some of them 
come into this Hall during the hours of our ses- 
sion to subdue free and independent thought here, 


tors and Public Printers, who appear among us at 
a moment when an important vote is being taken, | 
to induce members to violate their oaths, and vote | 
contrary to their duty, to their conscience, their 
country,and their God. Sir, for one, L repel such 
unwarrantable interference; and this House owes 
it to its own dignity and character.to do it. I 








honor and respect these gentlemen in their places; | 
but when they attemptto usurp mine, I will resist | 
them. 
Almost the first political lesson I ever learned | 
from the writings of Mr. Madison, and the wise | 
and good men who were cotemporaneous with 
| him, was that the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial branches of the Government should be kept 
as separate and distinct from each other as the | 
nature of the case will admit, or as is consistent 
with that chain of connection which binds the | 
whole fabric of the Constitution together in the | 
bond of amity. Never was there wiser or sounder | 
| political doctrine taught. It is the business of | 
| Congress to pass laws, and of the President to see 
they are ** faithfully executed.’? The executive | 
department must not be allowed to virtually unite | 
with the power of executing the power of passing | 





is right. I doubt whether there is a single north- 
ern Democrat on this floor who is sustaining the 
Lecompton outrage, that does not feel he is step- 
ping into his political grave, and that a fearful ret- 
ribution awaits him at home. Certain it is, that 
not one of them has yet opened his mouth upon 
the subject, except the gentleman from Indiana, 
(Mr. Hucues,] whom our southern friends placed 
at the outermost sentinel-post to be shot down. 
Relieve the question to-day of the pressure of the 
Administration, which has marked upon it the 
imprint of its power and its favors as plainly as 
the sun is marked upon the heavens in a cloud- 
less day, and I have no idea that three Demo- 
crats from the North could be found willing to ad- 
mit Kansas under the circumstances. If the South 
| has lashed itself into a rage, there is a cool, un- 
yielding determination in the North not to sub- 
mit to the wrong. We seek no controversy with 
the South; but it does seem they have suffered 
themselves to be swept away by delusion and 
folly, and are acting on the principle that ““‘whom 
the gods intend to destroy, they first make mad.’’ 
How far will they have us to go? Is there no 
stopping-place to their demands? The history of 
the past ought to convince them that the Democ- 
racy of the North, which constitutes the conserv- 
ative element of the Government, and upon whose 
sense of justice they can alone rely for the protec- 
tion of their rights, cannot yield to their demand 
| now without utter ruin to themselves, Admit 





|| Kansas under the Lecompton constitution, and 


you get a serpent, instead of a fish, that will hiss 
its long, forked tongue at you, and coil itself about 
your interests; while the northern Democracy 
would be met with the declaration that the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill was designed as a swindle from 
the first; that it was never intended to be kept in 
good faith; that the people of Kansas were for a 
free State, but the moral traitor, Calhoun, and 
his confederates, backed up by a Democratic Ad- 
ministration, had crushed out their hopes, or, if 
successful in making it a free State, they were not 





| laws. The moment it has that power over Con- | 
| gress, that moment the purse and the sword are 
united, and the legislative department sinks into 
disgrace, inefficiency, and abasement. That the 
| most strenuous efforts are being made to force 


ministration is notto be disguised. Not the least 





differ with the President on almost every recom- 
mendation in his message. ‘They may differ from 
him on the neutrality question, on the Pacific rail- 
road, on the bankrupt law, on his Army policy, 
on everything, every great measure, but 8 ey 
and it is all right. ‘They seem to have a dispens- 
ation, authorizing a difference of opinion; but if 
any one dares to think for himself, in opposition 
to the Lecompton constitution, that difference is 
regarded as radical and vital, and he must be pro- 
scribed for it. Let others do as they may, I will 
never bow the knee to power to basx in the sun- 
shine of its favor, at the sacrifice of principle; and 
if poasanpene must come of it, let itcome. I 
repeat it, let 1f come. 

Sir, the President has had bad advisers. He has 
been made to believe that it was necessary to lay 
Kansas upon the altar as a bleeding sacrifice to 
appease the wrath of the South. No man has told 
him the truth. The southern extremist whispers 
in his ear, ‘* courage, all is well;’’ and the north- 
ern sycophant, who follows in the wake of trouble, 

| as the shark the vessel, to lash it.to pieces if not 


Kansas into the Union at this session by the Ad- | 


toleration is extended to those who differ from its | 
policy on that question. Southern gentlemen may ¢ 


indebted to the Democracy for it. They would 
tell us more; they would tell us we did all in our 
power to crush out the popular will; that we had 
violated all our promises; that we had sacrificed 
to the demands of slavery the great principle of 
self-government, and that we could not be trusted. 
Sir, we cannot give our consent to the measure; 
and we ought not to do so; nor should the South 
demand it of us. It is unreasonable and unfair. 
The Democracy of the North were overthrown 
| after the passage of the Kansas bill; but that meas- 
\| ure being eminently just and wise, they rallied 
|| again; and now, just as they have fairly gotten 
| upon their feet, you propose to force them into 
| 
| 
/ 





the support of a measure that both their conscience 
and sense of duty condemn. But you tell us that 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
|| constitution does not violate the principles of its 
| organic act. Deceive not yourselves in supposing 
|| you are deceiving the people. They discriminate 
closely, and understand this matter as wellas you 
|| do; and it will be well for you if you do not un- 
| derrate their intelligence. Persistence in preach- 


ing one doctrine and — another will very 
|| soon convince them that— 


i] ‘¢ Principles in Roderick’s mind 

Were baseless, vague, and undefined ; 

His soul, like bark with rudder lost, 

| On passion’s changeful tide was tossed ; 
Nor vice nor virtue had the power 

| Beyond the impression of the hour. 

| And oy! when passion rules, how rare 
The hours that fall to virtue’s share |” 
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Mr. Chairman, I have never, with slate and 
encil, figured up the political indebtedness of the 
Bouth to the North, or the Northtothe South. I 
have never struck a balance-sheet between them 
of favors given and favors received. But I im- 
agine,if that was done, the South would be found 
indebted to the Democracy of the North. They 
essisied you to reduce the tariffs of 1828 and 1842 
to what was believed to be a revenue standard; 
they opposed equally with yourselves the Wilmot 
proviso, as an, unfair and unjust in its opera- 
tion; they stood by the fugitive siave law of 1850; 
voted for and sustained provisions in the Utah 
and New Mexico organic acts, giving the people 
of those Territories the right to determine for 
themselves whether they would or would nothave 
slavery. In 1853, when Washington was taken 
off the north part of Oregon and erected intoa 
separate Territory, they relieved it from the op- 
eration of the Wilmot provise, which had in 1848 
been inserted in the Oregon bill. 
the time had arrived to erect territorial govern- 
ments in Kansasand Nebraska, you insisted that 


EE 


‘ the Missouri compromise line was an unjust and 


oppressive restriction, and ought to be removed. 
The northern Democracy thought so too, and 
stood by you breast to breast, when you had noth- 
ing to fear, public sentiment being all one way in 
the South, and they had everything to fear in the 
North, as there was a powerful counter-current 
there. You have always received a vastly greater 
proportion of Government patronage than you 
were entitled to on the basis of your population. 
Your men swarm these Halls and the Depart- 
ments here; they tread the decks of our vessels; 
they officer our armies, and fill posts of profit 
almost everywhere. 

Notwithstanding your population is much less 
than that of the North, you have all the Depart- 
ments of the Government under your control, ex- 
cept, perhaps, there may be a little doubt of your 
success in this House. Upto within ashort time 
you were in a very desided tslnetity here; and if 
you now have the majority, as you claim, but 
which I cannot believe, how did you get it? The 
country would like to be informed on this point. 
They would like light uponit. I know you have 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker of this 
House. You have the committees. Not a Dem- 
ocrat opposed to the Lecompton swindle was 
placed on the Committee on Territories—four of 
them being from slave and one from a free State, 
Mr. Eveuss, of Indiana, who is zealous for Le- 
comptonism. Seeing the cast of that committee, | 
the members of this House opposed to crushing 
out the will of the people in Kansas and sanction- 
ing frauds, voted for and passed a resolution in- 
troduced by my distinguished colleague, raising 
aselect committee of fifteen to inquire into those | 
frauds; and strange to say, when that committee | 
was announced by the Speaker, a majority was 
found on it, in contravention of parliamentary 
law, opposed to the object of the resolution. Yet, 


after all this, you do not appear to be satisfied, || 


but propose to drive northern Democrats still 
closer to the wall. You now tell us if you can 
get Kansas you will be perfectly happy. Are you 
right sure of it? How long would it be, if we 
should surrender Kansas as a sacrifice, before 
the doctrine boldly avowed by your organ, the | 


Washington Union, that slavery, by virtue of the 


Constitation of the United States, may be carried 
into all the States, would be avowed on this floor? 

There must, gentlemen, be an end to your un- 
just exactions. There must be a little more tol- 
eration of sentiment on your part. In almost all 
the other controversies you have been right; but 
in this one you are clearly wrong, and are going 
too far. Let me beseech you to pause before it 
is too late. You are rousing the whole North, 
and striking a more fatal blow at your interest 
than you have ever before struck, because you 
are settling, deep and immovable, a conviction in 
the nerthern mind that you seek to perpetuate 
your power at the sacrifice of every principle of 
right. If you push that monstrous medsure of 
injustice, the Lecompton constitution, through 
Congress it will be a fatal move to you, and one 
that the North will not soon forget. With what 


grace could you thereafter charge that the North | 


_SB CONGR 


In 1854, when | 


|| Kansas question. 


swept along by sectional feeling, nobody doubts 
but there would be some more division of senti- 
ment among them; a few, at least, who would see 
| something to condemn on the part of Calhoun and 
his confederates; something wrong in not sub- 
| mitting an organic act to a vote of the: people. 
Zut not so. Kansas must be draggeckdlito the 
Union, ri et armis, contrary to the entreaties and 


expostulations of its citizens against it. No means | 


are to be left untried to effect it. In the Senate 
it is virtually announced that illegal votes are to 
be retained to consummate the object. 


with its opponents to prevent an“investigation of 
these frauds, from four o’clock in the afternoon 
until seven o’clock next morning, making all kinds 
of dilatory motions, and, when finally overcome, 
and acommittee is ordered to be raised, the victory 


isa barren one—the majority of the committee are || 


against the investigation. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, the Lecompton constitu- | 
It seems no man could be found to | 
bear it to the capital of the nation but a Gotern- | 
Stringfellow and Whitfield, || 


tion is here, 


men‘ office holder. 
and other violent pro-slavery men, have aban- 


doned it as base born, and only Mr. Calhoun fol- | 


lows in its train, to graciously tell us: 


** [leave you here a little book, 
For you to look upon; 
That you may see its father’s face, 
When he is dead and gone.”? 


To one who knows Mr. Calhoun well, his con- 
duct in Kansas is no matter of surprise. Since 


his arrival in this city, the fraud of the Delaware || 


Crossing poll-book, the original of which was dug 


up undera wood pile near his office, has alarmed | 


him, and he has proclaimed he will give the cer- 
tificates of election to the free-State men from 
Leavenworth. He may do it, but I doubtit. Ac- 


cording to alate publication, he is hesitating what | 


he will do. Somebody is bound to be cheated. 
Who will it be? He is holding back and refus- 


| ing to declare the result until the Kansas ques- | 
If Kansas is | 


tion is disposed of in Congress. 
| admitted, he isin the market to the highest bidder. 
Going ! Going! How much, gentlemen, will you 
give? Was there ever before such a humiliating 
spectacle as a public officer of the General Gov- 
| ernment neglecting his official duties, and hanging 


around the Capitol with the poll-books of adistant | 


Territory in his breeches pocket, ready to be 
| knocked down to the best bidder? Going! Going! 
How much, gentlemen, will you give? Going! 
Gone! Who isthe buyer? Ah! there’s the rub. 
I throw the vail of charity over the balance of 
his life. 


Mr. Chairman, I have listened with no ordinary | 


interest to the discussions in this House on the 


| defense of slavery in the abstract than of the Le- 
| compton constitution. They tell us of its civil- 
izing and refining effects; of its tendency to rub 
| off the rugged and vulgar points of human char- 
acter; and to create a daringand manly chivalry; 


of its Divine origin, and socializing effects upon | 


socicty. Sir, 1 do not stand here to debate these 
| points withthem. ‘They have nothing to do with 
| the subject, in reality. The question is, shall 
* Kansas be admitted; not as a slave State, not as 


| a free State, but under a fundamental law that a | 


majority of her people utterly repudiate, spawned 
into existence by corruption and fraud? Thatis 
the question we are called on to decide, and you 
may disguise the matter as you will, the people 
will so understand it. 

What reason is offered why this thing should 
| be done? The President tells us it will ** localize” 
| the difficulty. I cannot agree with him in that 
| opinion. The people ate already too much exer- 
| cised on the subject to lose all choir interest in it 
' by the bare act of admission. Indeed that act, 
| under the circumstances, would only increase the 
/excitement. You cannot, in this country, op- 

press one portion of the people erinhoatthe hemes 
of millions sympathizing with them. This isa 
| characteristic of our nature which it is fatal to an 
| American statesman not to understand. When 
Great Britain oppressed one of our colonies the 


was sectional? First cast the beam out of thine || shock was equally felt and resisted by all. And itis 
own eye. Every member on this floor from the || idle totalk about a fraud being 
South, with one or two exceptions, are for the || sas without the wholecountry 


/and outrage, deeply, intensely. 


Lecompton constitution, and if they were not 


eae we on Kan- 
ing the indignit 
e has conten 
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All efforts 
to inquire into frauds are voted down there. Here | 
the friends ofthe Lecompton constitution struggled 


afin 


The South has put forth her | 
| ablest champions; but their speeches are more a | 









a 


i lee, - 
|| human nature to little advantage who sy 
'| that those upon whom an organic act is atte, 
| to be imposed will not resist it to the lest. dys 
may be coaxed but they cannot be driver, en 
_iron-heel of power may crush them for th The 
- . : a € time 
_ being, but they will rise Phenix-like from 
_ashes. Truth may be subdued, but it will n on 
be conquered. Pass your Lecompton ae 
|| tion, and a standing army in Kansas wil| oo 
sufficient to enforce itor put the local sivenae - 
in operation under it. The people there (onde 
have given unmistakable evidence of their dete ty 
ination) will never recognize its binding lain, 
validity. To talk, then, about localizing the . 
citement on Kansas affairs, until the people ex. 
allowed fair play and the will of the majorite 
| prevails, is idle. By suppressing that will oan 
yielding to the demand of the minority you on! 
add fuel to the smouldering embers, and kind, 
a fire that will burn with an intens : 
fire that will blaze on every hill top and in every 
valley from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The yery 
fact, sir, that the Constitution of the United States 
rovides that Congress may admit new States 
into the Union, presupposes that that admission 
is to be made on the application of the people 
of such proposed State, and the additional fxo: 
that Congress is required to guaranty to each 
State *‘ a republican form of government,” which 
means a government founded on the will of the 
governed, is conclusive,in my judgment, ava 
|| the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution. Forno man in this House, or ou; 
| of it, has yet had the hardihood to assert that q 
| majority of the citizens of that Territory were for 
{it. Its friends steadily ignore this point, and 
sweep along with a general shout, and hope to 
|| cover up in the dust and smoke of battle the great 
‘| issue upon which itis fought. To talk, under 
| these circumstances, of localiaing a controversy 
involvinz the republican vitality of the Constitu- 
tion and the right of self-government, will pot 
satisfy the public mind. ‘* Let justice be done 
though the heavens should fall.’’ But some gen- 
tlemen tell us in way of palliation that if the peo- 
ple of Kansas are opposed to the Lecompton con- 
stitution, they can change it at any time, and 
therefore she should be admitted under it. The 
point is this, that she should be imprisoned that 
she may be allowed the privilege of suing outa 
writ of habeas corpus, to be discharged under it; 
that you will place shackels upon her limbs that 
she may knock them off; that you will do an un- 
just and unlawful thing, that justice may come 
out of it. Paul said ** God forbid that I should 
do evil that good may come of it;’’ and this doc- 
|| trine is sound whether applied to moral, legisla- 
tive, or religious duties. 

Suppose, Mr. Chairman, that your Kansas Le- 
gislature was a legally constituted body; suppose 
ae had an undoubted right to call a convention 
to frame a constitution; suppose that convention 
had a legal right to refuse to submit that consti- 
tution when formed to a vote of the people, would 
you, when it was presented for your action, and 
you were invested with a discretionary power to 
receive or reject it, receive it if it was ascertained 
beyond all doubt or cavil that it did not embody 
the will of the people? Sir, this.is precisely the 
Kansas case, if your view of the law is correct. ! 
|| believe that the constitution of one of the States 
(Florida) was pending before Congress several 
years before she was admitted into the Union. 
Who doubts but the people who framed it could 
'| have met at any time before the final act of ad- 
|| mission, formed another and different constitution 
|| embodying their last will, and sent it here asa 
| substitute for the first, and been taken into the 


er heat 








Union under it? This is virtually the case with 
Kansas. Everybody knows that her Legislature 
assed an act to enable the people to determine, 
in March next, whether they will call another 
convention and frame ——— coin aed 
|| you propose to pay no regard to their action. 
a wee; the tam ecvordiats to late dispatches, has 
|| been temporarily defeated by the Governor; but 
that does not destroy the evidence of its being 
the legitimate offspring of the popular will, or 1's 
moral force. All at once gentlemen become great 
sticklers for legal forms. They grasp eagerly a 
the shadow, and not at the substance. They 
stick in the bark. Sir, the honest, free-thinking, 
independent people of this Republic will sweep 
| your technical ions and arguments to the 
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= <inds, ind look at (he areh aneting of right. I have heard some of the ablest of them say they || be produced. In reply to this argument of the 
seg They will tell you, if you had a legal advantage || did not believe the constitution could be changed | South, in his great compromise speech of 1850, 
eMpted which I do not admit—you should not have |; until after 1864, as one of its own provisions de- || that man of matchless power and eloquence, Mr. 
Men ~ "jit to the oppression of a distant people. It | clares it shall not be; and in this they differ with || Clay—whose voice has so often amded through 
i. The vill pe idle to say that other constitutions were i the President, and should, I Suppose, be read out i the old Halls of Congress, enchaining and delight- 
om on vot suomitted to a popular vote admitting its 1 of the Democratic party for it. The right of rev- | ing his auditory; and it is only necessary for me 
nthe uth where there was no controversy or differ- olution may exist, but that is a severe and dan- |! to quote his language to sustain fully the views I 
natina, ence of opinion . pane se am They will “ | eproun remedy, and has never, so far as my rec- | have expressed on this point—remarked: 
not be you it is eet worn st Sarena SPN SEI gate <senten nee serves me, beep ere ge - _ || “I know it has been said, that with regard to the Terri- 
mmen, | may add, in * , ’ C ey eietes. 4. ad ut In one instance—that 0 node ILsi- 1) tories, and br wer has it pees anid with regned to Cali- 
id the ,jutional convention or Congress should violate || and; and in that case it was putdown. The dec- | sense, 0 sat HON legisiation upon the part of ongress implies 
y «sacred right, which is inborn and inbred in || laration in the schedule, that the people have at || th? s#me thing as the exclusion of slavery. That we cannot 
eterm. this $e le, and is theessence of popular govern- || all ti igl lter thei 2 be || ee ee ee ae ee 
ree or the people ’ “P tees steal — elo ae a oe rig it to alter i constitution, a || pronounced the doom of slavery im these Territories ; if she 
he ex. ment. T he re y! q y || construed as meaning t ney have a right to do it i ee by a laws that pveery copant and 
dle arp narks, in his annual message: || in conformity to its provisions. They will be tie oe Gal Oak res Sie Gaaneel “Mamas 
jority «| trust, however, the a by the last Senge, as as they a ad by ~ Senomptanitenstan. | abstains ; Congress is passive Oengians is nan-actiiig couth 
ll and requiring that peed ae po a enper rquellon pe A aye || ROSE CE POMEPEOS 20 & SeragNee OSF the right || and north of the line, or rather intending no line. It leaves 
u only jectto the appro bate seeapecsion af th LSet es are 1 and power to speak for them, they have no right || the entire theater of the whole cession of these Territories 
on y sed State,’ may be . —. ; : | or power to speak for themselves except through || untouched by legislative enacunents, either to exclude or 
kindle it for granted that the convention of Kansas would act in | ical il : “d ; nal | admit slavery.” 
eat—a ‘ecordance with this example, founded, as it is, on correct | their legally constituted agents, or except in the | ; ; 
every pinciples ; and hence mp saarncsipan i Rerenne ho alker, || manner provided in the constitution. And how || These noble sentiments of the departed states- 
e very in favor of subesitiing Us ree people, were || are they to speak? As members of the Council || man should find a ready response in every beating 
States expressed 1D § : yd and House of Representatives, before they can | pulse. He shows the folly of Congress under- 
States Here the President tells the country that his || act or enter upon their duties, they must take an taking to change the operation of the laws of na- 
ission instructions in favor of submitting the constitu- oath to support the constitution, That constitu- || ture, and at the same time lays the corner-stone 
OD Ie tion to the people ** were expressed in unqualified || tion provides they shall notdo anything to change || of that policy which led to the adoption of the 
I fact rms,’ and no one, in reality, had any other || or alter it until after 1864, and then only by atwo- || Kansas-Nebraska bill, transferring the question 
each expectation than it would be done in compliance | thirds vote of both branches of the Legislature; || of slavery, as well as all others of a domestic char- 
which with the Kansas bill and the Cincinnati platform; || and, if they do it, they are perjured men. Is it, || acter, from Congress to the people of the Terri- 
of the put it was not done. If the principle avowed is || then, expedient or wise, when we can prevent it, || tories, and allowing them and each of them to 
raimat correct, why not meke it of universal application? |} to plice a local or State governmentina condition | settle such questions for themselves—fairly and 
npton Why should Kansas be an exception to the gen- | where a people have to resort to revolution to get || in good faith, without being swindled by unprin- 
re out eral rule? To exclude that Territory from its || rid of it? It does seem the question only need || cipled knaves, who might pledge before the elec- 
that a penefit would be to adopt a system of partial le- || to be asked to be answered. Controversies in || tion, as did Calhoun and his confederates, to sub- 
re for gislation, and prescribe one rule for it and another || courts would grow out of the act that would not || mit the constitution to the people for ratification 
, and for another Territory. Would this be carrying || be settled in your day or mine; and they could || or rejection, and then, with shameless effrontery, 
pe to out the principle of equality among the States? || not be localized; and the political contest would || violate their promises. And yet, when we speak 
great No, sir; it would be a mockery of the very forms || be fierce and bloody. || of these things here, we are gravely told we have 
Inder of justice. Admitthat wrongs and outrages have Mr. Chairman, another argument in favor of || nothing to do with them; that that matter is be- 
versy been committed there—and I have no question but || the admission of Kansas now, is that it is neces- || tween the delegates and their constituents, Sir, 
stity- they have been by free-State and pro-slavery || sary to keep up a Senatorial equilibrium between | the Lecompton constitution is nothing but a peti- 
I not mei—is that any excuse why we should lend our || the free and slave States. I had supposed that || tion, asking that Kansas should be admitted into 
done tid to strike down the popular will? Two wrongs || the faintest hope of such a thing had long since || the Union; and as honest men it is our duty (no 
gen- never made a right; and such an argument is as || been abandoned. You might as weil undertake || one doubts our right) to inquire into all the cir- 
 peo- unsound as its morality is rotten. If weareseek- || to poise a beam upon a pivot with three million || cumstances connected with it, and if it is found 
con- ing to know the popular wish let us look at the || pounds on one end and nothing ontheother. A || fraudulent, reject it. 
and ‘acts. There is no question of our right to go be- || few facts will illustrate this. At the conclusion || Itis useless for gentlemen to tell us that we are 
The hind what is ulead to be the record to ascertain || of peace, in 1783, (I quote from a speech of adis- || opposing it because it recognizes slavery. I am 
that them. Suppose, to reverse the Kansas case, that || tinguished southern Senator,) there was only || satisfied that not one Democrat on this floor—I 
outa the free-State men had a majority, and that, by a || 164,081 square miles of territory north, and 647,202 | am sure it is so with myself—would hesitate a 
et it; species of fraud and ledgerdemain, or by the pro- || square milesof territory south, of Mason and Dix- || single moment to vote for the admission of Kan- 
that slavery men remaining from the polls, upon the || on’s line. Of course the South then had the great || sas as a slave State, if it was the will of a majority 
1 un- supposition they would not have a fair chance, or || bulk of the population. Now there is 882,245 || of her people to have it so; though I am free to 
ome from any other cause, the free-State men had got || square miles of slave, and 1,903,204 square miles || confess, that if] were a citizen of Kansas, I would 
ould the Legislature, and the convention—made a free- || of free territory, showing that while slave terri- || be in favor of making it a free State; as [am not, 
doc- Ste constitution and refused to submit it to a || tory has inereased less than fifty per cent., free || I recognize fully the right of the people there to do 
isla- vote of the people. Suppose, further, that after- || territory has increased nearly eleven hundred || as they may think best about it. Those who say 
wards the pro-slavery men had rallied, carried the || per cent. At the last census, the population || the question is, ‘ Shall any, mass slave States be 
} Le- Legislature, called another convention to express || of the free States was 13,434,788; of the slave ] admitted into the Union?” seek to present a false 
pose their wishes, and protested, before Congress, that || States, 6,412,508; slaves, 3,200,412; Territories, || issue. Thatis not the point of controversy. The 
tion the constitution, presented by the free-State men, || 140,274; showing the fact that the population || real point is, will you admit Kansas under a con- 
tion was not a fair embodiment of the public voice, and || in the free States is more than double greater || stitution which every one knows does not reflect 
nsti- they asked us to delay action until another consti- || than the white population of the slave States. || the popular will—a constitution against which an 
ould ution, recognizing slavery, could be presented: || Butthisis notall. In 1811, the free States had 93 overwhelming majority of the people who are to 
and what think you, Mr. Chairman, would be the tone || Representatives in Congress; in 1822, 123; in || be governed by it are protesting in the most earn- 
r to and feeling of the South? If the North intimated || 1831, 141; in 1842, 135; and in 1852, 144. During | est manner? This is what we are called on to 
ined arefusal, such notes of indignation and violence, || the same periods, the slave States had a repre- || decide, and not whether we will admit a slave or 
ody such threats of dissolution of the Union and blood- || sentation of 78, 79, 99, 87, and 90; difference in || a free State; and it is idle—it is worse than idle, 
the shed never rang through these Halls as would ring || favor of the free States, 15, 35, 42, 48, and 54; it is ridiculous—to endeavor to make the people 
t. | then. and after the next census that difference will be || beli¢éve anything else. You cannot throw dust 
ates But now it is our bull that has gored their ox; || more strongly marked. During the greater part 1 in their eyes, and blind them. _ They will draw a 
eral and with them, the case being altered, alters || of this time, the Government has been in the pos- || line of separation, broad and distinct, between the 
ion, the case. We know, sir, as a matter of public || session of, and controlled by, the slave States. At | great principle of self-government involved, and 
yuld record, that, counting all the votes, legal and || its organization, there was only one free, while || a mere shift, a mere evasion of the issue. There 
ad- illegal, only 5,574 were given for the Lecompton || there were twelve slave States; and we now have is no man, Mr. Chairman, in this House, who 
tion constitution with slavery, and 569 for it with- || sixteen free and fifteen slave States. The slave | will go further than myself to protect the South 
is a out slavery, on the 2ist of December last. We || States had all the advantages of a start, and why || in all her constitutional rights; but it is not one 
the know further; we know that on the 4th of Jan- || have they fallen so far behind, and are they des- || of those rights to trample in the dust the sover- 
rith ary following, according to the proclamation || tined to dll still further? It has not, sir, resulted || eign power—the people—of a Territory. If we 
ure of Governor Denver, that 10,226 votes were cast || from the action of Congress. No State has ever || yield this as a southern right, the North may be 
ne, against the constitution—138 for it with slavery, || been kept out of the Union because her constitu- placed hereafter in a situation where she will 
her and 24 for it and against slavery; and yet, in the || tion recognized slavery; and no serious effort was || exact similar submission; and if she should be, 
and face of these startling facts, we are asked to re- || ever made to keep one out, except Missouri. No | the South never would yield it. : 
It ceive and baptize it, to give it the high sanction of || restrictive line was ever run between freedom and The Lecompton constitution may pass; its 
has our approval, as the people can hereafter change slavery except the Missouri compromise line, and || friends tell us it will; but if it does, evil conse- 
but it! If they have a right to do it hereafter, why || no one is silly enough to believe that that line || quences will follow it. 1 know that just now the 
Ing not now? If they can hereafter act without legal | made Iowa and Minnesota free territory || South has the power everywhere but in this Hall, 
its forms, why have they not that right now? If We must, then, Mr. Chairman, find some other || and they claim it here; that just now they are the 
eat the doctrine of popular sovereignty is recognized, || reason than the legislation of Congress for the free || zenith and the North the nadir; but perpetrate 
pat why is it not supreme at all times; and why do || States so rapidly outstripping the slave States in | the outrage of admitting Kansas under the Le- 
ey you undertake to stifle or curb it? I imagine, || prosperity and numerical strength. Where will | compton fraud, and at the next election the seep- 
ng, sir, it will be hard to give any reason for it, if the || it befound? The answer is in the operation of || ter will have departed from Judah never more to 
a aa correct that the people can change it. Sir, laws natural, moral, and physical; and until you } return. 
u 





rn statesmen are net agreed on that point. 


can reverse their operation no different result will || 


The gentleman from Virginia who so eloquentiy 
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ject, appealed with great emphasis to the North, 
especially to the Democracy of the North, to go 
overand help him. Help himdo what, sir? Help 
him trample down the public will; help him cover 
up wrong; help him stifle justice; help him over- 
turn the fundamental principle of self-government 


on which our free institutions are based; help him | 


drag a State into the Union in violation of the 
Constitution, and against the most solemn pro- 
testations of its people; help him destroy the meas- 
ure upon which Mr. Buchanan was elected; help 
him consummate an act which would stultify our- 
selves, brand with falsehood and shame the ex- 
pressions of our public meetings, and disgrace us 
as the betrayers of our constituents? No, sir; 
we will never help him do that. Come what will, 
weal or woe, the northern Democracy will stand 
firm by their integrity and the Union; and if for 


this they are to fall under the executive guillotine, | 
which is already reeking with the blood of some | 
The base crea- | 
tures who succeed them only lick the dust from | 


of its noblest sons, let it be so. 


the foot of power, to betray it in turn when they 
are no longer fed at the public crib. 
But we are told this is a pet measure with Mr. 


Buchanan; the only one on which he has staked | 


the success of his Administration. I should re- 
gret to think this was so; I should regret to think 
that the admission of Kansas into the Unionunder 


the Lecompton fraud was to shed the only luster | 
on the official life of the Executive. If he depends | 


upon that—if the Lecomptonites depend upon 
that—to hand his name and fame down to poster- 


ity, they will find the blackness of darkness hang- || 
But, sir, | must believe | 


ing over his memory. 
that injustice has been done to the President in 
this; chat the bravest of his knights who have 
entered the tournament for him on this point do 
not flourish their swords in the sunlight of his 
approbation. 


have not, Mr. Chairman, entered into an an- || 


alytical examination of the election outrages and 
wrongs in Kansas. 


allowed to, | may say something in regard tothem. 
At present, I will only notice one point, and that 


isin reference to the disfranchised counties. Nine- | 


teen were not represented in the Lecompton con- 
vention for the wantof the registry law and census 


being taken and executed in them, and without | 


faultof theirown. Governor Walker tells us so; | 
Mr. Stanton tells us so. The Territorial Legis- | 
lature, in their memorial presented to this House | 
some days ago, tell us so; and these men would | 
not venture such a statement when, if it were not | 
true, they could be so easily discredited by the | 
record. I'wo of the counties got up a registry of 
their own, and elected delegates to the conven- | 
tion; but they were refused seats in that body. 
Gentlemen, however, say that these nineteen | 
counties were not disfranchised; and they have 
the word of one H. Clay Pate, the Kansas corre- 
spondent of the St. Louis Republican, for it. 1 | 
would not believe his statement in opposition to | 
those of Walker, Stanton, and the egislature; | 
nor will the country, though he seems to be a | 
rreat pet just now with the Lecomptonites. But | 
et us fora moment analyze that statement, which | 
my friend from Missouri, upon my right, has ap- | 
pended to his speech, as though it was of great | 
importance, and see what he does say. Here are | 
his words; and J call the particular attention of | 
the Hiouse to them: 
“Tt is well to observe that, of the nineteen counties | 
spoken of as not represented, the census was not taken in | 
tour for the reasons stated ; the other filteen were, for civil 
purposes, attached to organized counties, as follows ; 
*« Two, Richardson and Weller, to Shawnee; __ 
* Three, Madison, Butler, and Wise, to Breckinridge; | 
*“ One, Coffee, to Anderson ; 
* One, MeGee, to Bourbon ; 
“* Six, Greenwood, Hunter, Dorn, Wilson, Woodson, and | 
Gregary, to Allen ; 
“One, Brown, to Doniphan ; 
“One, Davis, to Riley. 
“The counties of Brown, Washington, Clay, and Dickin- 
of the Legislature 





son, Were organized at the last session ; 
in the last named three there were no inhabitants. 

“The registry law was executed, and voters were regis- 
tered in the following counties: Johnson, Lykins, Lynn, 
Bourbon, Dougtas, Shawnee, Doniphan, Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Jefferson, Nemeha, Cafhoun, Marshall, and Riley.’’ 


Four counties, he admits, were not represented, 
but insists the other fifteen were attached to other | 
counties for * civil’’purposes. ‘Thatword ** civil’? | 


They are familiar to the | 
whole country; and when the special committee | 
we have appointed shall report, if they are ever | 

i } 





is astrange one to use in connection with election 
purposes; but I will not cavil about that. Admit 
these fifteen counties were attached to others, as he 
asserts; and what does that amount to, or prove? 
Nothing. There was no census taken, or registry 
made, of the voters in these counties; and unless 
these prerequisites were complied with, they could 
not vote. While, therefore, they were attached to 
other counties, whose voters are claimed to have 
been registered, that attachment was a mere mock- 
ery of justice—they were merely dead bodies tied 
to living forms; thus showing that H. Clay Pate, 
while he is a good special pleader, has not the abil- 
ity to overshadow truth. If the Lecomptonites 
desire to.march under his banner, on which is 
inscribed the miserable insignia ** Lecompton,”’ 
they can doso. I prefer to train under the flag on 
which is floating the motto *anti-Lecompton;’’ 
and under that flag the people of this nation will 
form a funeral cortege and follow the Lecompton 
constitution to its grave. ‘They never will, and 
never should, be satisfied until they bury the vile 
monster away from their sight. Then, and only 
| then, will the foul breath it has breathed upon the 





|| land be swept away by the purifying winds of 


|| justice, and peace and good will restored. 

But let us examine the statement of Mr. Pate a 
little more closely. I have before me a copy of 
| the Kansas laws, in which is found the one call- 
| ing the convention, and I propose to test the worth 
of his publication by that law. He says Rich- 
ardson and Weller were attached to Shawnee. The 
|| law attaches Richardson and Davis (not Weller) 
| to Shawnee. Shawnee is in the eleventh, and 
Weller in the fourteenth district. He says Mad- 
ison, Butler, and Wise, were attached to Breck- 
inridge. The law attaches Weller, Breckinridge, 
Wise, and Madison, together. Breckinridge is in 
| the fourteenth, and Butler in the fifteenth district. 
He says Coffee was attached to Anderson. The 
|| law puts Coffee in the fifteenth, and Anderson in 
the seventeenth district. He says Greenwood, 
Hunter, Dorn, Wilson, Woodson, and Godfrey, 
(or Gregory, as he has it,) were attached to Al- 
len. The law attaches Bourbon, McGee, Dorn, 
and Wilson, together. Dorn is in the eighteenth 
district, and the other counties in the nineteenth. 
He says Brown was attached to Doniphan. The 
law constitutes Doniphan the first, and Brown and 
|| Nemeha the second districts. He says Davis was 
|| attached to Riley. Davis is in the eleventh, and 

Riley in the eighth district. This, however, is not 
all, though amply sufficient to show what credit 
should be given to his word. 

He concedes that the registry law was only 
executed and voters registered in the counties 
of Johnson, Lykins, Lynn, Bourbon, Douglas, 
Shawnee, Doniphan, Atchison, Leavenworth, Jef- 
ferson, Nemeha, Calhoun, Marshall, and Riley; in 
all, fourteen—not half of those in the Territory. 
The first section of the act of the Legislature pro- 
viding for taking the census and electing delegates 

| to the convention, requires the census to be taken 
by the officers specified in each county, and a 
registry made of the bona fide citizens, and a cor- 
rected list be filed in the office of a probate judge in 
the county or election district. ‘The eighth sec- 
tion provides that, ** at such election’? (thatis, for 
delegates to the convention) ** no person shall be 
permitted to vote unless his name shall appear 
upon said corsected list.’? I quote the precise 
language of the law. The eleventh section further 
provides that no person shall be entitled to vote 
unless he ‘* shall have resided three months next 
before said election in the county in which he 
offers to vote;’’ and the fourteenth section pro- 
vides that ‘*every person not being a qualified 
voter, according to the provisions of the act,’? who 
shail vote at said election, shall be judged guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and punished by a fine not less 
than $100 or more than $200, or imprisoned not 
less than three or more than six fmonths. Nowl 
would like to know, as the census was only taken 
and a registry of voters made in fourteen coun- 
ties, according to Mr. Pate himself, how the cit- 
izens living in the balance of the counties could 
vote? ‘They could not vote, sir, and it is idle to 
talk about it. They were disfranchised by the 
most corrupt and monstrous act of villainy which 
ever stained the annals gf our country, and which 
ought to meke the cheek of the most hardened 
blush for human nature. - 

I do not attach any importance to Mr. Pate’s 
statement, but gentlemen here seem to, and I 
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thought it best to expose its falsit 
facts. Pate is evidently Calhoun t 
in the event of his death would be entitled ¢ 

succession. I observe from a subsequent a 
cation of his that he is manufacturin testiin, . 
to order for the use of his Lecompton riends he? 

I have chosen, Mr. Chairman, to discuss th, 
Kansas question in my own way; to seated 
general view of it and the points which have arj . 
in the debate, without dwelling too much in an 
tails which have been spread before the country. 
and everybody understands, and without entering 
into an argument touching he legality or stent 
of the Lecompton convention, as that part of the 
subject has been already ably elucidated. In wht 
I have said I have endeavored ‘‘ nothing to exten 
uate, or set down aught in malice.’’« Duty to the 
known will of my constituents forbids | should 
have said less. They are a justice-loving people 
and desire fair play. They are conscious that 
this controversy, as presented, is an unfortunate 
one for the country, and especially for the Demo. 
cratic party; but no considerations of expediency 
can induce them to trample on a sacred rich; 
They are unalterably opposéd to the Lecompton 
constitution. 

What a contrast, sir, does this day present 
to the one, when millions of freemen went with 
cheerful hearts and joyful voices to the polls and 
voted for James Buchanan for President! Re. 
turning to their respective homes at night, the 
slept more soundly from a consciousness of hay. 
ing discharged a patriotic duty. They had un. 
furled their banner on the proud old Democratic 
ship, and manned her with officers who they sup. 
posed weuld keep her clear of breakers; but she 
is now driven upon them by a furious storm; her 
sails are rent and torn; her spars are bending; her 
ribs are cracking; her deck is washed by hizh 
waves; and it may he she will go down into the 
depths of the sea. God avert it! but ifshe should, 
I will cling to her topmast rigging, ‘and * if | per- 
ish, | perish.’? Whatever the result, whether the 
triumph of power or right, Heaven give me the 
consolation of knowing, as my eyes shut upon 
the last glimmering sunlight of earth, that the Re- 
— is safe; and may the last sound which sa- 

utes my ear, coming up from every where all over 
the land be, *‘ all is weil.”? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, while dif- 
ference and conflict of opinion prevails on most, if 
not on all other questions submitted to the con- 
sideration of Congress and the country, there is 
one sentiment in the President’s message which 
will be very generally concurred in, but in a sense 
entirely different from that entertained by the 
President. He says, in regard to the agitation 
growing out of Kansas affairs: ‘* They have for 
some years occupied too much of the public at- 
tention; it is high time that attention should be 
directed to other subjects.’? And in the recent 
message accompanying the Lecompton constitu- 
tion, the President repeats that this agitation has 
continued ‘* eo long.’”? In my judgment, this 
statement will not be disputed. 

From the beginning of the agitation, four years 
ago, the whole country has been convulsed from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, in every hamlet 
and every family. Kansas has furnished the fire- 
side talk and the engrossing topic of discussion 
in public assemblies and political debates. No 
question since the war of 1812 has occupied the 
a attention so generally, or excited the pub- 
ic mind so deeply. . 

Within that Territory a struggle has been in- 
tense on the part of the settlers to secure a free 
vote on the question of forming their own organic 
law, the law under which they and their descend- 
ants are to live, and in which they and theirs are 
vitally interested. For this they had the solemn 
pledge of the Government, embodied in the very 
act of Congress which brought their Territory 
into being. The Kansas-Nebraska act guarantied 
to them the right to form and establish their in- 
stitutions by such a vote; and yet their very first 
election was carried against them by the incursion 
of lawless inhabitants of a neighboring State, who 
proposed to and did form their institutions for 
them, usurp their government, and elect a Legis- 
lature, whose laws and enactments were /ro- 
nounced by partisans of those aggressors, upon 
this floor, to be ‘a disgrace to civilization.” Citi- 
zens of Missouri did overawe, imprison, and mut- 
der those settlers, and enact upon their persons 
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ind property outrages unparalleled in the histor 
of the country. ‘ 

Those settlers were mainly the freeborn sons | 
+ New England; the men who build churches | 
| school-houses; who scatter the blessings and 
vonefits of civilizauoh wherever they go. They 
vont out from their father’s house to their own 
* eritance, to ** make the solitary place rejoice;”’ 
ree the graces of moral life and oy in 
ye wilderness. They were murdered on their 
~ aire hearth-stones, and their wives and child- 
ven were compelled to fly to a deeper solitude for | 
curity against greater outrages. The arm of 
he Government, their natural protector, was with- 
jeld from their defense and protection. On the | 
sontrary, an armed force was kept in requisition | 
« overawe, and withhold them from resistance to | 
rinvaders. The Government, bound to shield | 


thel I és : : 
foun, in point of fact aided in drowning the pop- 


ylar voice, by fraudulent votes and returns of elec- | 
tions, With the concurrence of its own sworn offi- | 
worss I beg leave to annex an extract from a report 
the Hon. J. CoLLamer, of the Senate, submitted 


of ; ° | 
atthe last session of Congress, which presents, | 


very graphically, the then existing state of affairs 
in Kansas: 

« [ state, from information which I regard as entirely re- 
liable, and as facts which I believe capable of the most un- | 
questionable proof, which can at any time be presented, 
that of the six thousand three hundred and thirty-one votes | 
east in March, 1855, for the election of the Legislative As- 
sembly of Kansas, four thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
one of them were cast by armed bands of the inhabitants of 
Missouri, who invaded Kansas for that purpose, on that 
oceasion ; that only one thousand four hundred and ten 
jegal votes were Cast, and a majority of those were for the 
free-State candidates, though most of the free-State voters 
were driven from the polls. This invasion extended to all 
tie representative districts but one, and elected and con- 
trolled a large majority of both Houses. The people of the 
Territory have not been left free, but have been invaded 
and subjugated, and they are, and their institutions have 
been, controlled by she people of Missouri, through and by 
the tyrannical laws enacted by that Assembly, and more 
tyrannically enforced by the officers by them appointed. 
‘hese Jaws, SO made by usurpation, the Executive of this 
Government has aided to enforce, and in Congress no relief 
has been granted. The complaints and representations of 
this usurpation and perversion of the organic act have been 
represented here as complaints of 4 mere irregularity, and 
been treated by the Senate with apparent indifference and 
neglect, a8 NO Measure even Of inquiry into their truth has 
been instituted. 

“ Abandoned to their oppressors, the free-State people of 
Kansas have been pursued by them in the same spirit which 
wade the invasion. The acts of said Assembly have by 
their officers been made the cover for all forms of political 
persecution and oppression. Indictments for constructive 
treason and pretended nuisances deprive them of liberty 
and destroy their property. Under the form of sheriff’s 
posses, armed bands of people from without the Territory 
prowl over it and take and destroy property and lives, and 
intimidate and drive off the free-State people. These peo- 
ple have thus, for several months past, been harassed and 
seattered, and any attempt at self-defense has been re- 
pressed by the Army of the United States, or been declared 
constructive treason, and treated accordingly. The settlers 
have thus in large numbers been driven from their settle- 
ments and from the Territory. This is but a briefand feeble 
statement of the facts. A full picture of the public atroci- 
ties and private violence which have been committed with 
impunity upon the free State people of Kansas, would ex- 
cite and arouse the deepest sentiment of indignation.”’ 





Well, sir, the agitation still continues; there is 
no abatement of it, here or elsewhere, in Kansas | 
orout of Kansas. Recently, on the floor of this 
House, has its continued intensity been exhibited, 
by acts of personal collision and violence. Who, 
then, will gainsay or deny the President’s as- 
comme. that this agitation has continued ‘too 
ong | 

There is one other proposition deducible from 
the whole facts in the case, which is not referred 
to in the message, but upon which, nevertheless, 
the like unanimity of sentiment must prevail, 
namely: that there has been no moment of time 
during this four years of violence in Kansas and 
disorder out of it, when the President could not 
have terminated the difficulty and ended the agita- 
tion by a dash of his pen. The former President 
could have done so, as could his success ow as 
then; and at any.time can he give the country quiet 
in this matter, in the very easy manner in which 
the plighted faith of the Government was pledged 
to do from the first. ‘There can, therefore, be no 
more difference of opinion in regard to the respon- 
sibility than of the **too long’? continuance of this 
difficulty. The Government is responsible for the 

ginning and continuance of the agitation, and for 
all its consequences; and this must be patent to the 
country and mankind. Had protection been given 
to the people in their efforts for free government; 











had their right of suffrage been secured to them; 
had the arms of the United States been employed 
for them—as alone the Government has authority 
to employ them, ‘‘ to suppress insurrection and 
repel invasion’’—instead of against them, and in | 
defiance of the Constitution, then there would have | 
been no agitation in Kansas, but she would have | 
been long ago a State of this Confederacy, under | 
the quiet operation of her own lawful authority. 

There has been no mystery in either the origin 
or continuance of this agitation; the same thing 
would happen whenever popular rights were in- 
vaded or abridged, under any Government but an 
extreme despotism; wherever the people were fit 
to govern themselves, or sicanael rights to be 
respected,’’ they would be impelled to such a 
struggle by the patriotic consideration suggested 
by Mr. Jefferson in his first inaugural: ‘‘Jealousy 
of the right of election is the vital principle of 
Republics.’’ Why, sir, no such instance of pa- 
ternal desertion and barbarity in any Government 
stands of record, and a parallel with the struggling 
heroism and forbearance of the people of Kansas 
remains to be recorded. 

The persistence in the determination to force 
slavery upon this Territory in the face of the evi- 
dence and remonstrance of the chosen officers of 
the Government, is most remarkable. It is seek- 
ing slavery under all the stern difficulties which 
men are usually willing to encounter only to se- 
cure freedom. 

First, Mr. Reeder, an unwavering Democrat, 
was selected for Governor; he was compelled to 
protest against the invasion of Missourians to 
control the elections and subjugate the Territory, 
and he was displaced. Governor Shannon was 
alike unsuccessful in his mission, and went into 
retirement. Governor Geary returned also, with 
bitter protests against the course of procedure, and 
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the insane policy of the Government. The pro- 
tests of these successive functionaries were disre- 
garded, and their‘advice as to the course which 
justice and fair dealing directed was rejected by the 
former Administration. The present one gained 
no lessons of wisdom, justice, or humanity, from 
the course and failure of the former; followed the 
same line of policy, with more settled purpose, and 
resolved to make an end of the controversy at 
once. For this object a man of tried political char- 
acter and great experience in public affairs was 
selected, a chosen champion of southern interests, 
and one of the leading statesmen of the Union— 
Robert J. Walker; having associated with him, as 
Secretary, Mr. Stanton, scarcely less favorably 
known to the Democracy for his devotion. These 
gentlemen began the work in earnest; they pro- 
ceeded immediately to Kansas and found the same 
denial of right; the same prostitution of the ballot, 
bold and shameless; ‘‘ a light shone round about 
them,’’ and their conversion was complete; the 
also expostulated with the Government, and final- 
ly protested against the action of the Lecompton 
convention, and for this met the fate of their pred- 
ecessors. 

The testimony of these chosen witnesses had 
no effect to change or modify the settled purpose 
of the Administration, but was wholly rejected; 
and aconstitution thus denounced, neither author- 
ized by Congress, nor elected by the people, nor 
having the essential basis of a legal census, and 
against the popular voice by overten thousand ma- 
jority in a voting population of about twelve thou- 
sand, comes here backed with the same executive 
determination for our ratification. Upon what 
gee of justice or propriety should it be rati- 

ed? 

The honorable gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Suorter,} and from Virginia, (Mr. Cxuemens,] 
hold that the Kansas-Nebraska law was 2n ena- 
bling act, and that when the people voted under 
it, and adopted a constitution, they became, ipso 
facto, a State, in or out of the Union. Now, no 
Territory can become a State unless Congress 
admit it as such; its elections are merely provis- 
ional; it has Congressmen or not, and Senators or 





to apply to Congress for admission. This was the 
fact in the cases cited by the gentlemen; but Cal- 
ifornia and the others were no States until Con- 
| gress admitted them as such; nor can any State 
, except by a successful rebellion. 
| The question here is, whether the people of 
| Kansas did adopt this constitution, aod tetas to 
be admitted wiles it? “They did no such thing. 
Their first proceeding under it was the election 
held to decide whether there should be a Lecomp- 
ton convention or not, and the election itself was 
ordered bya Territorial Legislature in which the 
people never did acquiesce. The law was a fraud, 
and the people refused to attend the election of 
delegates to thatconvention, which was also fraud- 
ulent, because half the people were not registered 
as required by law; they therefore refused to 
vote or take any part in the election. When the 
territorial election came on, a Legislature and 
members of Congress were elected upon a distinct 
issue of repudiation of the convention which had 
formed the constitution, and refused to submit it 
to the people for the openly avowed reason that 
| it would be voted down. hen, on the 2ist of 
December, the election was held under it, they 
| refused to participate in it, because the question 
of its acceptance or rejection was not submitted ; 
and at the same time State officers were elected 
under prem, in the name of the people of Kan- 
sas, which protest is now here before Congress. 
| Do the gentlemen hold that Kansas can be forced 
into the Union “ against the consent of the gov- 
erned,’’ because Congress had enabled them, 
when, even according to the showing of the Pres 
| ident himself, the people of Kansas are, at this 
moment, in a state of armed rebellion against this 
very constitution? Therefore, and for these rea- 
sons, whether this law was an enabling act or not 
is of no sort of consequence. 

But for the obstinate determination to force the 
Territory into the Union as a slave State, in the 
face of facts and evidence, she would have pre- 
sented a constitution here long ago, of her own 
choice and adoption. Iam bound to avow, how- 
ever, sir, that | could not have voied for any con- 
| stitution sanctioning property in man, by any of its 
provisions, framed at Lecompton or elsewhere, 
for that or any Territory. Such is my abhorrence 
of slavery and oppression, whether in Hungary, 
| or Poland, or Ireland, or South Carolina, and in 
|| all lands or continents, and on all the islands in 
the limitless seas, that under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances would I vote for the addition of one 
| foot of slave territory to this Confederacy, though 
| the application came here with the sanction of 
| every vote in the proposed State; for, under the 
Constitution which | am sworn to support, as *‘ I 
understand it,’’ such could not be a ** republican 
constitution.’’ I should, on that question, exer- 
cise my reserved right to vote, as one of the peo- 
ple, if need be, againstany number, or all others; 
holding, as I do, that ** republican’’ means the 
equality of all men. 

Mr. Chairman, although the President could 
| have terminated the Kansas agitation by the easy 
means already indicated, for which omission and 
| dereliction he, like his predecessor, may be so 
| unfortunate as to live long enough to follow as 
chief mourner at the funeral of his own reputa- 
| tion, nevertheless he could not have quieted what 
is called the slavery agitation—that he is not 
responsible for; it is beyond the jurisdiction of 
his high office; that will not down at his bidding, 
though you were to admit into the Union any 
number of slave States. When that shall appear 
ordered and settled upon ormpennnts firm as 
was the Missouri; when everything on the sur- 
face of affairs is tranquil and serene, ‘‘ calm as a 
summer sea,’’it will be found a deceitful calm, an 
unnatural tranquillity, for the depths are vexed, 
and every slight disturbing cause will create agi- 
tation afresh. In the midst of profound quiet, a 
cry will come from the very clouds, ‘ there’s a 
negro in the fence !”? to startle and alarm, and the 


agitation will be at once renewed, freshened, and 














not, according as Congress shall determine; it re- || invigorated from its very rest, and this willbe but 


mains a Territory until Congress admit it as a 


State. Besides, sir, if Congress enabled anybody 
by that law, it was the people of Kansas;and they 
refused to act under it, and did not act. 


It is not || 


the repetition of the thing until the last negro is out 
of the fence. The counter forces of freedom and 
slavery are at work, and they will ever be until 
one shall triumph; if the records of faithful his- 


at all material whether the law. was an enabling || tory are reliable, if the parallels of the pastare to 
act or not; the people have the same right, with or |/ be regarded, it is not difficult to augur the result 


without one, to organize a State provisionally, and 


‘of that controversy; it may be determined by 
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peaceful means, or by forcible means—Heaven 
grant that it may prove a peaceful triumph, for it 

pains me to imagine such an event as masters | 
availing themselves of the underground railroad 

to escape from the indignant and retributive pur- 

suit of their own slaves; or that more fearful al- 

ternative of Providence, some Moses raised up to 

lead the bondmen through the Red sea. Ay, sir, 

the Red sea! No,1 will not suffer myself to con- 

template a triumph such as that, even for free- 

dom, : 

The honorable gentleman from Georgia speaks 
plainly. I thank him for his free speech. That 
is what we hold to. He would be no doughface, 
were he of the North; his rebuke of that unfor- 
tunate class of persons must be keenly felt. The | 
gentleman differs widely, however, from Mr. Jef- | 
ferson, Madison, and all the great founders of the 
Republic. ‘They regarded slavery as more than 
a misfortune, ‘‘ an evil, and a crime.’’ 

«The principle is this, and will ever remain in foree, that 
men, by nature, are tree.’’— Continental Congress, 1779. 

“It is conceded, on all hands, that the right to be free can 
never be alienated.’’—Centinental Congress. 

“It is among my first Wishes to see some plan by which 
slavery in this country can be abolished by law.”’— Wash- 
ington, 

© Slavery is contrary to the law of nature and ofnations.” 
— William Wirt. 

“ Slavery is repugnant to the principles of Christianity ; 
it prostrates every benevolent action of the human heart.” 
— Patrick Henry. 

“The way, | hope, is preparing, under the auspices of 
Heaven, for a total emancipation.’’—Jefferson. | 


And, as the honorable gentleman has opened 
this slavery question for discussion, I desire to 
look for a moment at his line of argument. In 
an unenlightened age slaves may have been hon- 
estly acquired, and en honest inheritance, accord- 
ing to the received opinion of the time—conquest 
gave title, and men were the spoils of the van- 
quished; tree of enemies in war. was, how- 
ever, the only ground of title then. In that darker 
age slavery was regarded against natural Jaw; 
then, kidnapping and man-stealing could not give | 
one man a utle to the person or service of another 


man; the same disability must exist in this more || 


enlightened age. A stream can rise no higher than 
its source. What was bad in its inception cannot 
be cured, though it obtain the indorsement of a | 
multitude of responsible names. No succession 
of bargaiit and sale can give validity to a corrupt 
title; running out this legal nelaseinke to its proper 
conclusion and application, the propriety of the 
old maxim, touching ‘* the partaker,’? will be ap- | 
parent. Men held by right of conquest may, and 
always might, reconquer themselves, their per- 
sons and their rights whensoever they can; it is 
always regarded the noblest ambition of menand | 
of subjugated nations to rise with whatever power | 


they may, and wrest themselves from their op- 1 
| 


pressors. The whole world sympathizes in every 

such struggle; and every heart of the most remote | 
inhabitant of civilization is animated by a feeling | 
of common interest with all who strike for free- | 
dom. The people of our country have often ex- | 
hibited their sympathy with oppressed nations in | 


such struggles, and have on several occasions ren- || 


dered material aid to the efforts of nations striv- | 
— redress and free themselves. | 

ut, sir, L hold that men are not property even | 
by right of conquest, which is the only right ever 
contended for anywhere. I hold that no being 
possessing physical and moral faculties common 
to human beings, can, by any constitution or laws, | 
be goods and chattels: the Constitution of the 
United States admits this fact by treating persons 
held in slavery as ‘‘ persons not property,”’— 
‘* persons held to labor,’’ is the language ; and 
this holding is incompatible with the idea of prop- 
erty. The declaration to which the Constitution | 
is referable for explanation, declares that all men | 
are created equal and are entitled to certain rights; | 
the Constitution was never held to impair, by any | 
construction, that declaration; the Constitution of 
the United States knows eas 4 under any other 
name or style than persons. here is the right 
given in that instrument to a party as owner of a 
man as property? I know of none, and I should 
like any strict constructionist, here or elsewhere, 
to inform me. 

The framers of the Constitution have used lan- 
guage having an opposite meaning, quite another 
and different signification, than owner, property, 
and the like; ** persons;’’ they say persons legal- 
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‘ly held to labor; and certainly no chattel can be 
| the subject of law. Every member of Congress, 
| the honorable gentleman from Georgia included, 
| is described in that instrament by the same term, 
and by no other term. 

These arguments for slavery are gathered from 
| that remote age when bondmen were the captives 

of **a man’s sword and his bow’’—a sanguin- 
ary period. Even then kidnapping and man-steal- 
ing met the death penalty by Divine command. 
The gentleman quoted the tenth commandment for 
our reflection; but the eighth comes before it, and 
carrics equal sanctions. Let that be reverently 
considered also. Ido not know, sir, that any- 
body at the North ‘ covets or desires’’ to meddle 
with these ** men servants or maid servants.’’ Our 
southern friends have them all and entirely to 
themselves, Nor do [ know that we have ever 
claimed the right to interfere with that domestic 
institution in the States—certainly not unless the 
Missouri compromise repeal might authorize the 
war to be carried into Africa. The gentleman 
| claims for slavery a greater exemption from crime 
than prevails in a free community, and produces 
| the police records of New York in proof. lam 
forced to admit that we have no exemption from 
crime in New York to boast of; yet let me say 
we have fewerimes of greater enormity than sell- 
ing wives and children at the auction block. 

In regard to this arcument drawn from anti- 
quity, 1 reply that its fields have all been reaped, 

| gleaned, and garnered. The accumulated wisdom 
of past ages 1s, at the present time, to be shone 
uponand sanctified by Christianity, which teaches 
| the fulfillment ** of all the law and the prophets’’ 
in the higher injunction of universal brotherhood. 
The world moves, and ** the ignorance that was 
| winked”’ at, **becomes monstrous in the light of 
that great Christian obligation. 

The ingenuous Doctor Franklin has anticipa- 
ted all these arguments for slavery of the African, 
‘*a heathen race,’’ as the gentleman terms them, 
in his account of a reportof the Divan of Algiers, 
one hundred and seventy years ago, upon a peti- 
tion to abolish the sfavery of white Christian men 
in that State. 

A petition was presented to the Divan of Algiers, 
praying for the abolition of piracy and slavery, 
_as being unjust, and the report of a member of 

the Divan is as follows: 
‘* Have these persons considered the consequences of 
granting their petition? If we cease our eruises against the 
Christians, how shall we be furnished with commodities so 
| necessary tor us? Ifwe forbear to make siaves of their peo- 

ple, who in this hot climate are to cultivate our lands? Who 

are to perform the common labors in our families? Must 
| we not, then, be our own slaves? Isthere not more favor 
due to us than to these Christian dogs? We have about 
fiity thousand slaves ; this number, if not kept up by fresh 
supplies, will gradually be annihilated ; our lands will be- 
come of no value for want of cultivation ; the rents of houses 
will sink one half: forwhat? ‘To gratify the whims of a 
whimsical sect, who would have us forbear makigg more 
slaves not only, but even manumit those we have. 

** But who is to indemnify their masters for this loss, and 
would they, to do what they think justice to the slaves, do 
| greater injustice to their owneys? And if we set our slaves 
| at liberty, what is to be done with them? Few would re- 
| turn to theirown country. Must we maintain them ; for 
men accustomed to slavery will not work when not com- 
pel'ed; and what is there so pitiabie in their present con- 
dition? Is their condition made worse by talling into our 
hands? No; for they have only exchanged one slavery for 
a better; they have the opportunity of saving their immortal 
souls. They are too ignorant to establish a good govern- 
ment. While serving us we take good care of them ; pro- 
vide them everything, and treat them with humanity. The 
| laborers in their own couytry are worse fed, worse lodged 
and clothed ; the condition of many of thein is, therefore, 

already mended, and requires no further improvement. 
| Here their lives are in safety. If some of these mad bigots 





who tease us with their petitions, have freed their slaves in 
their blind zeal, it was not humanity. 

** How grossly are they mistaken who imagine that the 
Alcoran disallows slavery! are not the two precepts—to 
quote no more—‘ Musters, treat your slaves with kindness,’ 
‘Slaves, serve your masters with cheerfulness and fidelity’ 
| —clear proofs to the contrary? Let us hear no more of 

this detestable proposition, the adoption of which would be 
depreciating our lands and depriving so many good citizens 
of their properties.” 


The Divan passed this resolution: 


“ The doctrine that plundering and enslaving Christians is 
unjust is at least problematical; but that it is the interest of 
the State to continue the practice is clear ; therefore, let the 
petition be rejected.” 


Men’s interests are operated on with surprising 
similarity in all countries and climates. These 
were white men slaves in Africa. 

That gentleman and others threaten a dissolu- 





tion of the Union if this so-called Lecompton coz- 








| stitution be not treated with favor here; that, |, 
| me say, is beating upon the same old parch » let 
_around this Hall, giving forth the same mon — 
' ous sounds, provoking only weariness, er 
own part, sir, I am disgusted with that maj my 
| bloated, bandaged old form, that has hobbled. 
crutches and staves by day, and been set up y 
| watched and nursed on his miserable ene 
night, so long; I desire to see the hale and : y 
wart personification of Union which the fathers 
sketched and left us, sound, reliable, cordia} os 
of hearty cheer; I desire to see no other ace 
| ation or reality. If the gentleman’s State jg = 

patient of parental and wholesome restraint = wl 
than these threats, complaints, and heart-burn, 
ings, I would vote to-day to divide to her her meal 
of the common inheritance, with an additional and 
liberal outfit to enable her to set up housekee in 
on her own account, and let her go, and no pan 
words about it; when she comes back suppliant 
| for readmission, knocking at our door, as she 

must do in about ninety days, we will then eon. 
sider the question of annexation; yes, sir, we will 
think of that. 

I desire to tell the gentleman a story illustratiys 
of the position of his State, and the consequence 
to follow the execution of these threats of disso. 
lution. A son of the Emerald Isle, employed in 
digging a well, was let down about half way 
some twenty feet, when the rope by which he was 
suspended became entangled in the machinery, 
He became impatient of his position, and, thought. 
less of consequcnees, he cried out, ‘if you don't 
let me up, or let me down, 1’Il cut the rope.’ So 
would these gentlemen cut the rope. The Ad- 
ministration reason justly, no doubt, that as a 
question of party policy its reliance must be upon 
the southern Democracy, it has abundant reason, 
from the past, for confidence in northern compli- 
ance. The annexation of Texas and the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise had both the one 
object, the extension of slavery. The success of 
those measures involved the political ruin of 
northern adherents who voted for them,and threw 
the Democratic party at the North intoa minority, 
but the North returned to its allegiance in due 
time. That result authorizes further exactions 
by the South, and confidence in further and future 
compliance on the partof the North. They have 
every reason to assume that they can treat their 
northern allies— 





“ As a huntsman his pack, 
For when he pleases, he can whistle them back.” 

There may comea time when the northern wing 
of the party will perceive that the Government 
has become a great southern agency, with the 
President of the United States its chief clerk; and 
may be disposed to yield to interest orto patriot- 
ism what is now given to party. Has that time 
now come? The President deprecates the effect 
of the defeat of this measure, upon the fourteen 
slave States, and says a ** keen sensibility will be 
felt by them at so untoward an event.”’ His sym- 
— oe in no degree awakened to any vio- 
ence to the sensibility of fifteen northern States. 
With an equal show of propriety might the Pres- 
ident fear for their sensibility at the ‘* untoward 
event”? of any northern State having been per- 
mitted to flourish under free constitutions; and so 
far as that reason goes they might be exhorted to 
yield those to blunt the ** keen’’ edge of southern 
sensibility. They will not yield themselves or 
Kansas to that appeal—it is quite too sectional. 

The gentleman from New York, my honorable 
colleague, very frankly foreshadows the policy of 
the Government, with a view to the settlement of 
all these exciting questions. When he went for 
‘* wholesale appropriation’’ of foreign territory 
by the Government—acquisition by conquest, 1n- 
stead of by predatory incursions and petit occu- 
pation a, individuals in arms; robbers on their 
owna nt—the gentleman indicated the humane 
view of that subject, one that will direct the pub- 
lic mind to serious reflection thereon; and at the 
same time he promulged to this House and the 
country the ar of the Government quite dis- 
tinctly; as by authority. The basis of that policy 
is to bs the Ostend circular. 

Walker, hitherto supposed to be a secret agent 
of the Government, is to be abandoned to his fate, 
as was his ancient prototype, Robert Kidd, in 
whose ises the British King is said also to 
have sh . The transit route is to be guaran- 
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ued to the satisfaction of England and France; | 
war is to be made, or threatened, upon Spain, 
on some pretense; Cuba is to be our indemnity | 
for claims against her; and the consideration to | 
the South for the loss of ** rree Kansas’ as well. | 
That is the programme. aa extreme of Cuba, 
sit, 18 ee eet || ate a report of the Secretary of War, communicat- 
southern main; and d : 6 ; || ing,in compliance with a resolution of the Senate, 
ma remain prohibite eae alone || a statement showing what officers of the Army, || 
it will be a oeetes Mtoe en - "for W. ike nd fi belonging to the several regiments in service in the 
the Gulf — yo Se ccenttenh : poner and “8 || field, or at remote or frontier stations, are now 
« cankers he ce eset be tate absent from duty, andthe cause of such absence; 
— a over seraatiaieiaends eit. || which was, on motion of Mr. Wixson, ordered to || 
ter-of- 8 


: . | lie on the table; ion by hi int i 
one who understands that words of instructions are was ie hae gay hea bel ur eee te 
intended to cover and conceal orders. \| =" 


But, sir, such an argument, plausible as it may | PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. | 


appear, will not aucite  Giiaay qunationsy the idee | Mr. FOSTER presented the petition of Frank- 


ive; it will protract the agitation rather. || ,. “Y , oF 
ea of ection ont he inane and extended; | lin Kellsey, praying that an appropriation may be 


+ will have more verge and. scope; there will be || made for building, equipping: and testing a steam- 
5 land for freedom to possess, and the tropics | boat on a scientific model invented by him; which 
aoe ane the aleinentadl ne hiehent sor oh || was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
may ares onsadener of fkerte walk tea || Mr. CRITTENDEN presented the memorial | 
ments in the y : of Alexander B. Hagner and Daniel R. Hagner, 


Wepnespay, February 24, 1858, 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


| 
i 


all this vast continent, is MANIFEST DESTINY. 
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be printed, 


} the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to 


Mr. HOUSTON presented a resolution of the 


Legislature of Texas, in favor of a weekly over- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. land mail route from some point in Texas to San 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- || Diego, in California; which was referred to the 


Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Texas, in favor of the establishment of 
mail coaches from Tyler to Waco, in that State; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 
He also presented a resolution of the Legisia- 


| ture of Texas, in favor of adopting measures for 
| having the Indians of Texas, west of the Pecos 
| river, collected upon the reserve provided for them ; 


which was referred to the Committee on Indian 


| Affairs. 


He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
| ture of Texas in favor of the establishment ofa 
| military post, at or near the junction of the larger 
Wichita and Red rivers, and the adoption of other 
| measures for preventing Indian depredations on 
the frontier of Texas; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. “ 





freedom throughout this Union, and over ; ‘ 
Bor tise 5 ; | guardians of the infant children of the late mayor 


Mr. CRAWFORD obtained the floor, but 





vielded to they may be allowed a pension; which was re- 
y . ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

dD i 
ome HELES, whe moved thet the committee || “i. RIGLER presented the petilion of Jaseps | 


| E. Cole, praying the establishment of a line of mail 


motion was agreed to. : 
The as || steamers between Baltimore and St. Thomas, in | 


So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Greenwoop reported that | 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 
Union had, according to order, had the Union 
generally under consideration, and particularly 
the bill of the House (No. 5) making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Indian department, 
and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the va- 
rious Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 
1859, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE moved that the | 
House adjourn. 


| 
KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS. || they may be retained for actual settlers; which 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. [ask the gentleman to was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. | 


mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


| States, praying that the public lands may cease 
to be regarded as a source of revenue to the Gov- | 


fined to actual settlers; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. KING presented a remonstrance of cit- 
izens of Buffalo, New York, against the granting 





withdraw that motion for a moment, to enable me Mr. GREEN presented a memorial adopted at | 
to introduce certain joint resolutions from the Le- 
gislature of Kentucky. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. L will withdraw it 
for that purpose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD then, by unanimous con- 
sent, introduced joint resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Kentucky, in relation to the 
soldiers of the Revolution, and of the war of 1812; 
which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM HOWELL. 


Mr. READY, by unanimous consent, in pur- 
suance of previous notice, introduced a bill for the 
relief of William Howell, of the State of Tennes- 
see; which was read a first and second time, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


ANDREW J. FLEMMING. 
Mr. REILLY, by unanimous consent, in pur- 


remonstrating against the diversion of the lands 

ranted by Congress for the improvement of the 
Des Moines river from that object, and the appli- 
cation of those lands by the State of lowa to any 
other purpose than that. for which those lands 
were granted; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BENJAMIN presented a petition of the 
city of New Orleans, praying that the title to cer- 
tain lands bequeathed to that city and the city of 
Baltimore may be confirmed by the United States; 


Land Claims. 

He also presented a memorial of the city of New 
Orleans, praying Congress to relinquish to that 
city the interest of the United States in certain 
lands bequeathed to the cities of New Orleans and 
Philadelphia, by the late Stephen Girard; which 
was referred to the Committee on Private Land 


J. R. Hagner, United States Army, praying that 


| the West Indies; which was referred to the Com- || 


ernment, and that all entries thereof may be con- || 


of public lands to corporations, and praying that || 


a meeting of citizens of Clark county, Missouri, |; 


which was referred to the Committee on Private || 


He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Texas, in favor of the erection of buildings 
| for post offices and the use of the United States 
| courts in that State, and also the establishment 


|| of another judicial district therein; which was re- 


| ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


| ° . 
Sir DRRELIT TLE peenenied Die peitilon af || empuenct Me. OSU Saree wos 


Henry Cordier and others, citizens of the United || 


Ordered, That the petition of James Baldwin, on the files 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. HOUSTON, it was 


Ordered, That the papers on the files of the Senate relat- 
| ing to the private land claim of B. E. Edwards, be referred 
| to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


| On motion of Mr. SIMMONS, it was 


Ordered, That Edward Uarte have leave to withdraw his 
petition and papers. 


On motion of Mr. BENJAMIN, it was 


Ordered, That J. R. St. J. Gregory have leave to with- 
draw his petition and papers. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL'S REPORT. 


Mr. BIGLER submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
| sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be authorized tu cause to be printed, for the use 
ot the Post Office Department, twelve hundred copies of 
the report of the Postmaster General with the appendix, 
and three hundred copies of the same report without the 

appendix. 


WASHINGTON CITY POLICE. 


Mr. WILSON submitted the following resolu- 
| tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia be instructed to inquire into the expediency of provid- 
ing by law for the establishment, ander the authority and 
control of the Government of the United States, of an effi- 
cient police in the city of Washington. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 
Mr. POLK gave notice of his intention to ask 


i} 





| 





suance x pasion notice, introdnced a bill for the 
relief of Andrew J. Flemming, of Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania; which was read a first and second 


time, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 


Claims. 


Mr. JONES presented the memorial of John 
Frink, praying for the remission of certain fines 
and forfeitures-imposed under his contract for 
carrying the mail; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

\ He also presented a memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin, in relation to the Pacific rail- 


WASHINGTON RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, by unani- 
mous consent, introduced a joint resolution of the 
Territorial Assembly of Washington Territory, 
relative to the Territories of Washington and 
Oregon; which was referred to the Committee on / 
the Territories, and ordered to be printed. | Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

_Also, the joint resolution of the same body, rela- || He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
tive to a geological survey by Dr. John Evans; || ture of Iowa, in favor of a grant of land to aid in 
which was referred to the Cosntainiad on Public || the construction of the Prairie du Chien and Man- 
Lands, and ordered to be printed. kota ee — one to 9 Commit- 

|| tee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

COURT-HOUSE, ETC., AT TYLER, TEXAS. | He also presented a resolution of the Laaidi 

Mr. REAGAN, by unanimous corsent, in pur- || ture of lowa, in favor of a grant of land to aid in 
Suance of previous notice, introduced a bill to || the construction of the Lansing, Northern lowa, 
provide for a building for the accommodation of || and Southern Minnesota railroad; which was 
the courts of the United States and post office at || referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and 

yler, in the State of Texas; which was read a | 


ordered to be printed. 
rst and second time, and referred to the Com- He also presented a memorial and joint resolu- 
mittee on the Judiciary. tion of the Legislature of Iowa, in behalf of James 
then, on motion of Mr. JOHN COCH- 


B. Thomas and his family, who were sufferers 
RANE, (at four o’clock,) the House adjourned. || by Indian depredations; which were referred to 


Territory of Nebraska for the construction of rail- 
roads; which was referred to the Committee on 





road and in favor of a donation of land to the 


leave to introduce a bill in relation to conflicting 
land claims. 


i 


| 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MALLORY asked, and by unanimous 
| consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
'| 165) authorizing the construction of a dry-dock 
|| for the naval service; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. IVERSON, from the Committee on Claims, 
| to whom was referred the memorial of David 
|| Gordon, asked to be discharged from its further 
copsideration, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs; which was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the memorial of Eleazer 
Williams, submitted a report, accompanied ma a 
bill (S. No. 166) for the relief of Eleazer Wil- 
liams. The bill was read, and passed to a second 
reading, and the report was ordered to be printed. 
| Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Com- 
| merce, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 42) 
|| to provide for the construction ofa custom-house, 
‘| court-house, and post office in Trenton, in the 
|| State of New Jersey, reported it without amend- 
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be printed. ° 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 49) to provide for the 
construction of a court-house, post office, and 
custom-house in Ap 
Vlorida, reported it without amendment, and that 
it ought net to pass; and submitted a report on 
the subject, which was ordered to be printed. 


WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK. 

Mr. IVERSON. The Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill from the 
House of Representatives (H.R. No.81)toamend 
the “ Act for the relief of Whitemarsh B. Sea- 
brook and others,’’ have instructed me to report 
it back with a recommendation that it pass. I 
ask, if it be not inconsistent with the views of the 
Senate, that the bill be taken up and put on its 


passage immediately. I will make a brief expla- 


nation of it. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, || 


proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. IVERSON. At the last Congress, a bill 
passed both Houses, res a certain 
amount of money to Seabrook and others, who 


belonged to a ar company in South Caro- | 


in the late war with Great 


lina, that was engage 
It gave them pay and emoluments ac- 


Britain. 


cording to their rank in the service; and it directed | 


the money to be paid to the persons, if alive; and 
if dead, to their heirs-at-law. 
impracticable to execute the bill, because a great 
many of the heirs-at-law are scattered all over the 


country, and some of them are minors, and it is | 


impossible to pay the money to them. It is now 
proposed that, instead of the money being paid 


to the heirs-at-law, it be paid to the executors and | 


administrators of the parties. ‘The House of Rep- 
resentatives has passed this bill: itis proper to 
have the matter adjudicated, for the money be- 
longing to the parties is in the Treasury; and the 
bill ought to be passed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


GONZAGA COLLEGE. 
Mr. BROWN. I ask the consent of the Sen- 


ate to take up the bill (S. No. 76) to incorporate | 
Gonzaga college, in the city of Washington, in | 
I will make a brief | 


the District of Columbia. 
explanation of it. 
Mr. BELL. Will it consume time? 
Mr. BROWN. I think not. 


Mr. BELL. I do not know what my rights || 


are on the question before the Senate. It may be 
that the Presiding Officer may feel it his duty to 
stop the debate on the question that was up yes- 
terday, at one o’clock. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will | 
state, that at the hour of one, if the Senator does | 


not take the floor before, the Chair will call up 


his motion to print the resolutions of the Legis- | 


lature of Tennessee, which comes up as unfin- 
ished business at the head of the special orders. 
‘The Senator will be entitled to the floor at the 
hour of one o’clock on the question to print. 

Mr. BELL. Then I have no objection. 

The bill (S, No. 76) to incorporate Gonzaga 
college, in the city of Washington, in the District 
of Columbia, was considered by the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. HALE. Is there any report accompany- 
ing this bill? 
r. BROWN. I will say to the Senator that 


there is no written report. It is a bill to incor- 
porate a college, and it is drawn up in the usual 


torm, with all the guards around it that are com- | 
They have a common | 


mon to such measures. 
seal; they are prohibited from issuing notes or 
scrip asa currency, and the bill contains the in- 
dividual liability clause. 

Mr. HALE, I confess I am unwilling to see 
the bill pass. I do not know but I am super- 


stitious about it; but I have a different idea of a | 


college from some gentlemen. 


a young man whom I used to know, who was en- 
gaged as a teacher. The friend said he had been 
doing very well; he had bought a farm with a 
college on it, and was carrying on the business. 
{Laughter.] We have but one college in New 


ment, and that it ought not to pass; and submit. | 7 
ted a report on the subject, which was ordered to | 


palachicola, in the State of | 


It has been found | 


ae 


| 
| 


I recollect meet- | 
ing a friend out West, and I was inquiring about | 
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Revolution, and is an institution of some consider- 
able merit. I think this matter of making colleges 
has been carried to a very great and ridiculous 
/extent. I have looked over the American Alma- 
nac, and I saw, I think, some forty or fifty col- 
leges in the United States without a professor or 
a student; and I am opposed to increasing them. 
1 wish the bill to lie over, if there is no objection. 
Mr. BROWN. I will say, in reply to the sug- 
| gestion of the Senator from New Hampshire, that 
the object of incorporating this college in Wash- 
ington by those who are at the head of the col- 
lege in Georgetown, is this: that there are large 
| numbers of boys here who would go from the 
| houses of their parents to a college in Washing- 
ton who cannot go so far as Georgetown college, 
| and hence there 1s a necessity for boarding them. 
This the proprietors, owners, trustees, or faculty 
| of that outage think they can avoid by simply es- 
_tablishing a college here. They have the means 
of doing it. They ask for no assistance from the 
Government in any shape or form. They simply 
ask us to give them a corporate name, with the 
| usual franchise belonging to colleges, and then 
| they agree that you may alter, repeal, or amend 
their charter at pleasure. The ei ashes ever 
man connected with it liable for all its debts. It 
prohibits the issuance of any scrip, and throws 
around it all the guards that Congress has ever 
thought proper to impose in matters of this sort. 
I disagree with my friend from New Hamp- 
shire as to the meg pom | of multiplying the 
number of colleges. wish, instead of thirty- 
eight or forty, as the Senator finds in the Amer- 
ican Almanac, that we had five hundred and thir- 
| ty-eight. Ifthey have the name of colleges, and 
| yet are nothing more than high schools, Ido not, 
| for the life of me, see that there is any harm in it. 
| Suppose you call this Gonzaga colar, and it 
| does not rise above the dignity of an ordinary 








high school: certainly it is not going to do any 
harm. It grants degrees of Master of Arts and 
Bachelor of Arts; but, I take it, a man, when he 
| gets ovt into the world, will be neither greater 
nor less on account‘of having graduated at this 
|| college. I hope the bill will be allowed to pass 
|| without any amendment. 
‘| Mr. ALLEN. Will the Secretary be good 
enough to read the clause limiting the amount of 
property that may be held by this corporation ? 
‘The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 
A bill to incorporate Gonzaga College, in the City of Wash- 
ington and District of Columbia. 


| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
| of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 


i} 
i| 
| 

|| Bureard Villiger, Charles H. Stonestreet, Daniel Lynch, 
Edward X. Hand, and Charles Jenkins, and their succes- 
sors, be, and they are hereby, made a body-politic and cor- 
|| porate forever, by the name of the President and Directors 
of Gonzaga College, for purposes of charity and education ; 
and by that name may sue and be sued, prosecute and de- 
fend; may have and use acommon seal, and the same alter 
and renew at pleasure; may adopt rules, regulations, and 
by-laws, not repugnant to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, for properly conducting the affairs of said 
corporation ; may take, receive, purchase, and hold estate, 
real, personal, and mixed, not exceeding in value the sum 
of $500,000 at any one time, and may manage and dispose 
of the same at pleasure, and apply the same, orthe proceeds 
of the sales thereof, to the uses and veces of the said cor- 
poration, according to the rules and regulations which now 
are, or may hereafter be, established. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said corpora- 
tion shall have and enjoy the power and faculty to confer 
and confirm upon such pupils in the institution, or others, 
who, by their proficiency in learning or other meritorious 
distinctions they shall think entitled to them, such degrees 
~ the liberal arts and sciences as are usually granted in col- 

eges. 
j Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the president and 
directors of Georgetown College be, and they are hereby, 
|| authorized and empowered to convey to the said president 
|| and directors of Gonzaga College, and their successors for- 
ever, who are hereby authorized and empowered to receive 
the same, such lands and p rity, and such estate, real 
personal, or mixed, as the wid nomitens and directors of 
| Georgetown College may receive, or may bave received, for 
me use or benefit of said president and directors of Gonzaga 
| College. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as to authorize this said corpora- 
tion to issue any note, token, device, scrip, or other evi- 

| dence of debt, to be used as a currency. 

|| See. 5. nd be it further enacted, That each of the cor- 
porators in said corporation shall be held liable, in his indi- 
vidual capacity, for all the debts and liabilities of said cor- 


ration, however contracted or incurred, to be recovered | 
suit, as other debts or liabilities, before any court of com- 


petent jurisdiction. 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That Congress may at 
any time hereafter alter, amend, or repeal the foregoing act. 


Mr. HALE. I move to strike out the word 


tampshite, and that wasincorporated before the || * college,”’ and insert ‘* academy.’’ 
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Mr. BROWN. An academy could hard! 
fer degrees. 70a. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOSTER. My attention was turned ty th 
same subject to which the attention of the Se : 
ator from Rhode Island was directed when he 
quired in regard to the amount of pro erty which 
might be held by the corporation. holes th 
the amount they may receive at any one time ie 
restricted to the sum of $500,000; but there is - 
restriction in regard to the amount which the ete. 
poration may finally hold. It strikes me that 
there had better be a restriction in regard to th 
amount which the corporation may lawfully hold, 
I see no particular necessity for restricting the 
amount which they may receive at any one time- 
but if there be any such a necessity, there co, 
tainly ought to be a restriction as io the gross 
amount. 

Mr. BROWN. That I understand to be the 
restriction now; but if the Senator will sy est 
any amendment to make it more certain, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. I was about to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee if that was the mean. 
ing, when the Senator from Rhode Island askeg 
for the reading of that clause. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think there may be a doubt on 
that point, and the section ought to be amended 
so as to limit the amount which may be held, 

Mr. BROWN. I think the bill in its present 
form accomplishes the object of Senators. if there 
be no suggestion of an amendment, I hope the 
bill will be passed at once. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


KANSAS——-LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. GREEN. I move to take up the bill (S, 
No. 161) for the admission of the State of Kansas 
into the Union, for the purpose of then moving to 
make it a special order. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill was 
read a second time. 

Mr. GREEN. I move that it be made the spe- 
cial order for to-morrow at one o’clock, if it meets 
general approbation. (Say Monday.}] My object 
is, to get the question out of the way, for it im- 

des the progress of all other subjects. It will 
Be discussed for some considerable time, and 
everybody will have a fairopportunity to discuss 
it before final action. 

Mr. SEWARD. My vote on that motion will 
depend somewhat on what we can ascertain as to 
the probable course of debate. I beg leave to ask, 
if the Senator has no objection, whether he in- 
tends to take the floor, as I suppose is his right, 
at the time appointed, and whether there is any 
understanding that the members of the committee 
are to go on with the debate, or whether it will 
devolve on somebody else. I want to speak on 
this question on such a day as I can consistently 
with the rights of the members of the Committee 
on Territories. 

Mr. GREEN. In reply to the Senator’s ques- 
tion, I can inform him that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall desire to do nothing but to make 
a little statement, reserving my right to answer 
whatever may be said against the principles of the 
report. I believe the majority of the committee 
have no desire to push themselves forward in the 
debate, hastily, at any time. Of course they re- 
serve their right to be heard during the progress 
of the debate. What the minority may desire to 
do, I am not able to say. The friends of the 
measure pay are not disposed to prevent a 
fair hearing on all sides, so far as the Senate may 
desire, and will not undertake to crowd it through, 
unless a factious opposition be set up, which we 
do not apprehend. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I rise to make a remark on 
another point. I have observed, in a very large 
number of newspapers, of various political com- 
plexions, that have come to me within the last 
few days, that during the ten days I was confined 
to my house in consequence of illness, reports 
went out from here in which it was stated that 
it was believed a caucus of Democratic Senators 
had formally read out of the party my friend from 
Michigan, (Mr. Srvarr,] my friend from Califor- 
nia, (Mr. Broperick,} and myself. I rise for the 

urpose of asking my friend from Rhode Island, 
[Mevdspen who was the president of that cau- 
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=e, whether there is any truth in those state- || ject, 1 have made my report; and I shall not, in | 
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‘ta. ? my remarks, deviate from the principles and from | ; 
ee. ALLEN. _ 1 was the presiding officer of the facts as therein set forth. My object will be bere tere arene Soe 
oth that caucus; but I heard nothing of reading out || to vindicate them as assailed and attacked, not to | granted to General La Fayette, was postponed 
any member of the Democratic party from that || Festate principles, positions, and facts that I have yesterday in order to enable Ae Rraatee fein Obte 
vie. caucus. 4 || heretofore stated. He can reply to that, and then || tg offer ‘an amendment, which I presume will 
hich Mr. DOUGLAS. I supposed such was the I will respond, if I see proper to do so. || meet with the assent of the Senate. I have no ob- 
that case, and yet I thought it was propertocallonthe || Mr. C LLAMER. Itis my privilege,also, to || jection to it myself. I move to take up that bill. 
ne ig chairman of the caucus to make this statement, || have made a report, in which I have stated my | The motion was agreed to, and the Senate. as 
is b as 1 was absent and had no means of knowing views, In common with my associate on the com- || i, Committee of the hole, resumed the outieil 
hae. what was done, except on the informal inquiries || mittee who agreed with me in opinion, the Sen- | eration of the bill (S. No. 71) to amend an act en- 
that [have made, to which I received the same answer. ator from Ohio, (Mr. Wane;] but I do not con- || titled «* An act to authorize a relocation of land 
the | will take occasion to remark, that during the || sider that that in any way precludes me from | warrants Nos. 3, 4 and 5, granted by Congress 
old. fourteen years I have been here, no caucus has || enlarging upon those views, nor does it relieve || 1, General ” Fayette *? approved February 26 
the ever yet been held by which the right was claimed || me from the duty, perhaps, of elaborating and || 1945. the pending question being on the amend- 
ime: to make any measure a party measure. It was || sustaining them. So it is with the Senator from || pont offered by Mr. Supe. yesterday, in lines 
cer. not done on the Nebraska bill; it never has been || Missouri; but the view I have is very obvious || ,ine. ten. and eleven, to strike out the words 
Toas done on any other bill. I understand it has not || from general usage. = toot “subject to entry nt sietvate sale at $1 25 per acre,” 
| been done on this Lecompton question. The Mr.GREEN. Lam willing todoit, or to waiveit. || ang insert ‘not specially reserved;”? so that it 
the friends of the Nebraska bill met—men of all par- || Mr. COLLAMER. | do not mean to urge the || wit) read: . 
gest ties; and the opponents of the Nebraska bill met || gentleman to open the case; but Ido not wish him |} — « shat be authorized to relocate the said land warrants 
ave —men of all parties. The friends of the Lecomp- || to close a debate which he has not opened. I want || On any of the public lands of the United States not spe- 
ton constitution may meet, and its opponents also; || it distinctly understood that he is not to close it || cially reserved.” 
‘the but no party caucus has ever yet taken jurisdic- || if he does not open it. If that is understoud, it | Mr. PUGH. I cannot perfect the bill to answer 
ean. tion of a measure to declare it a party measure, || is all very well. , My idea exactly as | am disinclined to it; but the 
ked much less have — undertaken to read anybody Mr. GREEN. If the Senator desires me to || best I can do is to offer this substitute for the 
out of a party for differing from them. : open it, he shall be gratified. 1 supposed I was |} amendment of the Senator from Louisiana. Itis 
ton Mr. IVERSON. Atthe suggestion of my friend || gratifying them by waiving my right to open; but || to strike out the words ‘ subject to entry at pri- 
ded from Indiana, [Mr. Fircn,] i will take occasion || if it is insisted upon, he shall be gratified to his || vate sale at the sum of $1 25 per acre,”’ and in- 
y to make a response to the inquiry of the Senator || heart’s content. || sert: 
sent from Illinois; and it is proper | should do so, in- | Mr. COLLAMER. I have distinctly stated, || Subject to public or private sale, and not reserved in pur- 
here asmuch as the only action of that caucus was on || and I now restate, as the gentleman does not || uaice of any ee oes, fh ol 
the a resolution which 1 offered. : i choose to understand me, that I do not request || special putiaiee. , 
Mr. TOOMBS. I will take the liberty with || him to open it, but I request that, if he will not Mr. STUART. That will do. 
out my colleague, which I do irf the kindest manner || open, he will not close it, | Mr. SLIDELL. I have no objection to the 
hird possible, and probably I would not have done it || Mr,GREEN. 1 do not think he need have 80 || amendment. 
toany other Senator; but I can take ihe liberty || much eppichension about my ability in closing. Mr. POLK. I wish to ask the Senator from 
with my colleague on account of our relations, to Mr. HALE. Before the question is taken, as || Ohio the meaning of the words “ public or pri- 
' object to these explanations fn the Senate of what || I feel a little responsibility about the Army bill, || vate sale.’ Is it to cause the holder of these war- 
(8. took place in caxcus. I hope my colleague will let || 1 wish to know what is the intention as to that? || pants to take lands at such prices as they will 
Sag indrom, 1 say it in the kindest spirit. Those || Is this subject to supersede it? bring at public sale? 
g to gentlemen who choose to bring it forward here Mr. IVERSON. I take this occasion to say || * Wr. SLIDELL. The warrant calls for no price. 
may do so. what I desired to say, and should have said some || General La Fayette, in 1804, was authorized to 
vas Mr. |VERSON. My only object was to dis- || time during the progress of the morning, that, as || enter go many sections of land—I do not remem- 
abuse the mind of the Senator from Illinois. soon as the personal discussion between the two || her the exact number—wherever he might think 
pe- The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must || Senators from Tennessee shall have ended, I shall | proper. He located one section in the immediate 
ets rule that these explanations are not in order. ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of | vicinity of New Orleans, on land not surveyed 
ject Mr. DOUGLAS. I trust the Senator from || the Army bill, with a view to press it as rapidly || and not claimed by the city. From that propert 
im- Georgia may be permitted to make his statement. || as possible to a conclusion. The chairman of || hoe realized probably two hundred thousand dol- 
will It is nformal, but I trust there will be no objec- || the Committee on Military Affairs is so unwell || jars. Other entries were made in Florida; some 
ind tion to it. As he says he offered the resolution, || that he will not be able to be here for some days, || jy Louisiana. There appear to have been ad- 
uss I think it is proper he should now have an oppor- || perhaps a week or ten days. It is useless, there- || verge outstanding titles, and these entries failed. 
tunity of explaining. fore, to keep the Army bill back in consequence || fy» then disposed of his richt to enter lands to 
vill The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not |; of his indisposition, and we ought to get rid of it || individuals, who entered lands under a law passed 
sto arrest the remarks which have been made, though || as soon as possible. | shall endeavor to press the || jy 1845. which proved to have been reserved, be- 
sk, they were none of them strictly in order. Army bill to-day, and, if it is possible, to get a | cause they were live-oak timber lands. Now the 
in- Mr. BENJAMIN. I shall renew the objection. || vote of the Senate upon it. privilege is asked by these men, who-paid many 
ht, I do not think this is in order. Mr. SEWARD. What is the motion now? years avo to General La Fayette probably eight or 
ny Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not wish to push this The VICE PRESIDENT. That the bill for || j.5 dollars an acre for these warrants, and, for 
tee question any further. It has gone far enough. I || the admission of Kansas be made the special or- || aucht | know, a much higher price, that they 
vill understand the resolution which was offered was || der for to-morrow, at one o’clock. shall be permitted to enter any lands that are not 
on to the effect that it was conceded on all hands that Mr. SEWARD. We may have the Army bill specially reserved, where there is no price at all, 
tly the caucus disclaimed such right, intention, or || before us, and the present day is mortgaged. I | ofcourse. That is the set cae lhe dE matter. 
tee power, ‘ would suggest the day after to-morrow, or Mon- Mr. POLK. I did not understand the amend- 
Mr.GREEN. I wish, in further response to || day. ment as it was read. Whatis the meaning of the 
PS the interrogatory of the Senator from New York, Several Senators. Say Friday. pony public,’? as inserted in the amendment of 
n= to remark that, on consultation with one of the Mr. GREEN. Well, Friday will do. I move || sh. gentleman from Ohio? 
ke minority of the committee, I shall waive my right || to make it the special order for-that day. | Mr. STUART. I will say to the Senator that 
rer tomake any opening remarks at all, but let the Mr. DOOLITTLE. I move to amend the mo- |! the effect of this amendment is to allow entry on 
he debate go on and take its fullest range. tion by striking out Friday and inserting Mon- |! any lands subject to entry at $1 25 per acre, or 
ee Mr. COLLAMER. I understand that, by the || day. “To-day is undoubtedly to be occupied, and less; but not to allow entry on lands that are re- 
he ordinary usage of the Senate, the gentleman who || the Army bill cannot be disposed of very soon. || served sections in railroad grants, or other grants, 
res presents the report of the committee has the priv- || [** No, No!”’}] I withdraw the motion with the || 5. reserved ecifically for any other purpose. 
88 lege, and it is expected of him generally, that he || understanding that the Army bill is to be first dis- \| That is the effect of the amendment, 
te should open the debate, that we may be possessed || posed of. ; Mr. POLK. But I ask the Senator from Mich- 
he of the views he proposes to present, and the argu- Mr. COLLAMER. It is a matter of accommo- igan if the land may not be had, at public sale, 
La ments which he calculates to rely upon in support || dation with gentlemen to fix the time when itcan |! 2 9 price greater than $1 25? 
ay of his position. Itisalso his privilege to close the || be taken up. Putting it for to-morrow, or the next Mr. STUART. Undoubtedly; but he cannot 
hy debate. We understand that; but we understand || day, leaves the matter in perfect uncertainty. tiie Chéee werrants at @ public sale. 
ve generally in law, and certainly in propriety, that || Those of us who feel it to be our duty to partici- The amendment offered by Mr. Pucw was 
if a gentleman waives his opening, he waives his || pate in the debate, perhaps early, should like to | agreed to 
mn close. Ifthat is understood, it is ail very well. feeb what isthe certainty. If you say Monday The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
ze Mr.GREEN. That is not understood. we shall know that there is something certain. and the amendment was concurred in. The bill 
n- Mr. COLLAMER. Ther I understand the gen- Mr. TOOMBS. Let us take it up on Friday if was ordered to be engrossed; was read the third 
st tleman means to close, though he does not mean || we can get to it after disposing of the Army bill. | time, and passed. m f 
od to make an opening. According to that view, the Mr. COLLAMER. Bat that leaves us in un- : WARD 
ts gentleman is distinctly to understand that I must || certainty as to the time when it will be taken up. CHRISTIEE 2OP n az 
at close upon his closing; for it is the only time L || The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is to || Mr. IVERSON. Lask forthe third reading of 
rs all have to answer. I take it, there can be no || make the bill the special order for Friday next at | the bill tv continue a pension to Christine Barn- 
m tion to that. one o’clock. ard. It was under consideration on Friday last, 
r- . Mr. GREEN. Under ordi circumstances Mr. COLLAMER. I move to amend the mo-| and was then postponed on account of objections 
ie Mt _e be insisted on with a little more pertina- || tion by saying Monday. | that were made by the Senator from Ohio and the 
i, city that | should open the debate on this matter; The amendment was adopted; and the motion, | chairman of the Committee on Pensions, who 
a: but L have made one elaborate speech on this sub- || as amended, was agreed to. i, have now kindly waived their objections. J think 
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it will now pass without opposition, As the lady 
is here, and in great distress, | trust the Senate 
will indulge me in taking up the bill. The billis 
on its third reading. 

Mr. CLAY. 1 must object to the considera- 
tion of tnat Lill at this time. I wantto say some- 
thing on it, 


Mr. IVERSON. I waive it. 
The motion was therefore withdrawn. 
TENNESSEE RESOLUTIONS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion to print the resolutions of instruction of 
the Legislature of Tennessee, which were pre- 
sented yesterday. 

Mr. BELL. I feel under great obligations to 
the Senate for doing me the favor of adjourning 
last evening; for when I come to reflect on it, 
knowing the circumstances and the excitement of 
the occasion, I think that perhaps I might have 
demeaned myself in a manner which, at a subse- 
quent time, f should have great reason to regret. 


As I said yesterday evening, it must be obvious | 


to the whole Senate that the course of my colleague 
was uncalled for, and was entirely unprovoked by 
anything I had said. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. By the per- 
mission of my colleague, | wish to make a single 
remark in this connection. 
colleague seems now about making to his speech, 
and the manner in which he concluded his remarks 
yesterday evening, and what he said in the com- 
inencement of his speech then, have made the im- 
pression on my mind that he supposes it was my 
intention to attack his motives or his private char- 
acter. 
we can proceed understandingly, that my inten- 


tion was to have nothing to do with, and to make | 


no reference to, his motives asa man. My busi- 
ness with him was as a Senator, as an agent of 
the people, representing a State, and not with his 
personal integrity or his private character. Iam 
weclined to think that when the gentleman’s feel- 
ings subside, and he looks over my speech, he 
will find that there is nothing in it that makes any 
assault upon his integrity personally, or his pri- 
vate character. 1 want to comply with the cour- 
tesies of the Senate. | have said thus much for the 
purpose of makgng this discussion proceed under- 
standingly. My business is not with him inany 
other character than as a Senator and an agent of 
the people. 

We have many cases of this kind in the history 
of the British Parliament. 1 do not pretend to 
understand much about parliamentary law, but I 
have tried to make myself familiar with it to that 
extent which would enable me to conduct myself 
here with reasonable propriety. On one occasion, 
Colone! Barré in the British Parliament, declared 
the conduct of Lord North to be indecent and scan- 


severity, denouncing it as brutal and invidious. 


The British Parliament called him to order, and | 


made him observe order. 
that Colonel Barré had thevight to arraign him as 


a minister; that he might be arraigned as a min- | 


ister, and his conduct denounced as indecent and 


integrity or his private character. 
It has not been my intention to make use of 
anything that would impugn the motives of my 
eague. Ii has not even been my intention to 
make use of language that was disrespectful even 
in relation to his course as a public man, and a 
public servant. IfI can, I intend to keep myself 
in the right; Ido not intend to be thrown in the 
wrong; and if, upon examination of my speech, 
there is anything that impugns the integrity or 
— character of my colleague, I disclaim it. 
have not had time to read it. I did not even 
visit the reporters last night. I find it here on my 
table. I have not had time to examine it. I have 
felt it due to my colleague, seeing that he was la- 
boring under some misapprehensions of this sort 
from his manner and one ortwo expressions that 
escaped him, to o— thus much so that we could 

i 


proceed understandi hereafter. 
Mr. BELL. Mr. President, I am reduced to 


not understand the import of charges which are 
made ageinst Senaturs or persuns out of the Sen- 


ae 


The introduction my 4 


I want to state to my colleague, so that | 


It led to an explanation | 


| 





my character as a public man when he said I was 


i ate. Did Ke not intend to assail my motives and 
| influenced by a want of principle (which I hope I 


/am not an example of) not equaled anywhere? | 


| Did he not describe me from a long period ante- 


| rior to this as having looked to the North and | 


| shaped my course so as to have the support of the 


‘| North in my political aspirations, and now and | 


| then giving a vote that indicated (I do not remem- 
ber my colleague’s language) that I was holding 


| on to the South with one hand and grasping the | 


| North with the other? 


| Now, sir, I consider that the most offensive and | 


‘| insulting charge that can be made against me or 
| any other member of the Senate. My colleague 
| should look over his speech, and see how far he 

'| has gone. He may not be conscious of the length to 
| which he has gone. He deprecated the idea thata 


\| Senator should ever get jnto his head an aspiration | 


! for the Presidency; he told us how unfortunate it 
|| bas been to the country, and how unfortunate it 
| must continue to be. All this was not pointed di- 

rectly to me, but every gentleman who heard his 
| speech and who will read it will understand that 
| it was pointed at me. If he will disclaim these 


| imputations, | shall accept his oe, a of 


|| what he meant, and I will even give him time to 
| read over that speech. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I amas ready 
| now to make a reply as I shall be at any time. 

| Mr. BELL. [understood my colleague to say 
| he had not had time to read his speech. If he 
| wants to go on, I should like to call his attention 
| to some other statements in his speech in relation 
| to me. ; 
Mr. JUHNSON, of Tennessee. Perhans it 


| 


until my colleague gets through with his remarks, 
and I shall make my reply accordingly. 

Mr. BELL. Very well, sir. After all this, I 
| yesterday evening. 
| for myself, to say nothing of the Senate. 
| Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 

} 


| to make an explanation now and take another 
; lume. 


Mr. BELL. 


| of the positions he took in the outset of his speech 
| which will not involve any feeling on either side. 


that there had been no disapprobation expressed 
by the people of Tennessee against my course on 


I said that now I considered it 
very late to bring forward the subject. In his 
rely to this, my colleague referred, in the first 
| place, to resolutions which he states, and states 


| on the subject. 


truly I believe, were pending in.the Legislature | 
|| of 
scandalous when it was no attack on his personal 


ennessee when the Kansas-Nebraska bill was 
under consideration. I paid but little attention 


the Whig nor Democratic members of that Legis- 


|, to those resolutions because I knew that neither 
| lature had considered or contemplated the proba- | 


| ble consequences of that measure. 
| the resolutions quoted by my colleague in his 
| speech, which I now hold in my hand, there is 
| apparent on the face of them the very contest, or 


Again, from 


|| something approaching it, which was manifested | 


| between the Whigs and Democrats in the Senate 


| of the United States when the Kansas-Nebraska | 


‘| bill was first presented. It is evident that the idea 
of the Whig members was, that if the Demo- 
| cratic party really meant to force such a measure 
as that through Congress, they should do it in 
terms that no man could misunderstand. Hehas 
spoken of two resolutions, one of which was 
voted for by. his own friends in the Legislature, 


the Demoeratic party, very wellexpressed. That 
resolution is: 


** Resolved, That the bill now pending before 
| called the Nebraska bil, the leadi We tiene of ome ts 
es ae) on the subject of 
= that the same is an institution over which the 


; 
i 


n forming their organic law, have full power 
and control, m@ets ear pacabed a sroved snd ie. sanctioned 
clearly by the Plineiples of the bilis creating territorial gov 
ernments fr Mexivo anti Utah, antl we carnestty re- 
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\| quest our Senators and Representatives to Sten de. 


would be better for me to decline saying anything || 


shall not proceed to-day in the manner I intended || 
I am restrained by respect 


I understood | 
that my colleague pfeferred that I should decline | 


Gro on at any time you please; but | 
| I shall proceed with some points I wish to notice, | 
| without regard to what I considered the offensive | 

remarks of the Senator. | propose to review some | 


In my observations on the resolutions I pre- | 
sented yesterday morning, I endeavored to show | 


the Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854, in such a form 
that I could feel in any degree bound to notice it, | 
| and that there had been no such reasonable cer- | 


dalous, to which Lord North replied with great ! tainty expressed as to the opinions of that people | 








hearty support.” M their 
I do not even find the word ‘* instructior,» th 

but that is of no consequence in my view of us’ 

validity of instructions; but what w: the 


: ° . 08 done by «| 
Whigs in the Legislature? Understand), 7 the 


the measure was intended to proceed on the that 
iples of the New Mexico and Ui; _ 
| cip es of the New Mexico and Utah bills. 


and, 
for a 


at the same time, to furnish the foundation 
contest in Kansas, and also in Nebraska, if the 

should be any temptation to it there, as to ap 
tablishment of a slave State, without repealing - 
Missouri compromise in express terms, wha, did 
the Whigs do? Before they could have any ~ 
vice, any information, any knowledge of the ue. 
tives and feelings prevalent here, they urged a pe 

olution of this kind: me 


| “Resolved, That we cordially approve of the 
| proposed by the Hon. Archibald Dixon, of Ke 
| btil reported to the Senate of the United Stat 
| mittee on Territories, for the organization a 
| of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska.’ 
/ 
| 





atnendment 
ntucky, to the 
es hy the Con. 
nd sovernment 


That amendment proposed a direct repeal of the 
Missouri compromise. This reminds me of a con- 
versation I had with one of my late colleagues in 
the Senate as to that bill, and the equivocal jay. 
guage in which it was presented, which was yy. 
| expected by me altogether; for, though I was 
| a member of the committee, 1 had not reached 
| Washington in time to attend the first meetings of 
|| the committee. He told me he was not willing jt 
| should stand in that way; and I agreed with him 
'| that, if the intention was to create an agitation on 
| this subject, to make a question before the coun- 
|| try for the purpose of uniting the whole South 
|| with the Democracy of the North, it should be 
|| done openly. The next thing I heard was the in- 
troduciion of Mr, Dixon’s amendment. I donot 
| say that it was dictated by me; but I am speakin 
|| ofa private conversation, !n which I declared that, 
| if the Missouri compromise was t« be repealed, it 
| should be done openly and palpably, so tim: the 
people of the North and South could see it. But 
| 1t was not exactly so at the last. I am sorry to 
allude to, or review the diseussions on any one of 
these points. I have never considered them cred- 
|| itable to our Government, nor creditable to the 
|| principle of popular rights and popular sover- 
eignty so much dwelt on yesterday. I do not like 
the idea of getting up a parcel of words, syllables, 
and lines of such equivocal and uncertain import 
in the nature of the worst sort of clap-trap that 
was ever used in legislation. I did not approve 
of itthen. That is the character of those resolu- 
tions introduced into the Legislature during the 
pendency of that bill. ~I thought it was perfectly 
|| right myself that the party in the ascendency here 
‘| should be required to act in such a manner that 
|| their action should be understood. I am sorry to 
talk so much about party. I respect the largest 
portion of all parties, for the largest portion of the 
public is honest and patriotic. | dislike to say any- 
|| thing that would seem to characterize one party 
1 as less worthy than another; but I never could 
|| have conceived, and did not conceive, when the 
proposition of Mr. Dixon, of Kentucky, was in- 
troduced in the Senate, that it would be embraced 
2 the honorable Senator who had charge of that 
') ball. 

Let me do him the justice to say, not from my 
direct personal knowledge, but from circum- 
stances‘and evidence that are equally satisfactory 
| to me, that ihe honorable Senator from Illinois 
i was sincere in the course he took finally after 
| he had made a report against the repeal of the 
|| Missouri compromise, and depicted its conse- 
quences in a manner which was calculated to 
'| strike the whole country. He yielded. The Ad- 
ministration — know, sir, pronounced against 
|| the measure through its ordinary organ. It was 
| understood that the Administration was decidedly 
|| opposed to Mr. Dixon’s amendment. He was 
‘le arged with attempting to stir up all those mis- 
chievous and dangerous agitations on the question 
of slavery, which had before shaken the Union 
to its center, in 1820and 1850. Nevertheless, 10 
a few days afterwards the Administration came 
into the of the measure, simultaneously, 
I believe, with the majority of the Senate. 

Thereis »then, in the resolutions of 1854, 
pte ee vm a binding -. ~ 
was the sort there was 
tempted here. Faia loknen the heart of Mr. 
Dixon, or what his were; but I did not 
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‘pat he had any such purpose. I need not go || incautious as to what language he uses, and how | 
ya detail of how the contest waxed warmer || he frames and gets up his arguments. He must 


md warmer. Angry debates took place between | 


members Who represented the northern feeling | 


und wwe southern feeling on that subject. A man | 


vad to take Lis position on one side or the other || 
There was no || 


on all questions which arose. 
pinion among the people of Tennessee, at the 
ume ese resolutions were introduced. They 
were ready to follow their friends and leaders on | 
poth sides. os 
no assured and confident convictions that the 
measure was very right or very wrong. They 
were ready to act, ass usual in such communities, | 
in the South particularly, when anything is pre- 
sented that looks as if it would add to the strength | 
or security of that institution which they all con- 
.ider to be one which needs all the guards against 
thegrowing powerof the North that can be thrown 
around it. 

the growing powerand preponderance of the pop- | 
ylation of the North. aay 

South has those feelings. I have them myself. 


The people understood that their leaders in Con- | 


gress, both Democrats and Whigs, were going 
for the measure, and it would be natural, under 


such circumstances, to suppose that it must be | 


right. 


| now come to the next point my colleague |, 


made in opposition to my remarks on the second 


resolution of the series before us, which expresses | 


the opinion that the people of Tennessee had pro- 
nounced against my course in *‘ the recent elec- 
tions,” which I presumed to include the election 
of 1855. I have my doubts whether they meant 
to include it or not, but Linfer it. The late elec- 
tion would afford them better ground than the 
presidential election, because everybody knows 
that Mr. Buchanan carried the State by seven 
thousand five hundred majority. I doubt whether 
they meant to include the election of 1855 at all, 
which came off fifteen months after the passage 
of the Nebraska bill. How does my colleague 
attempt to bolster up the idea that that election 
settled this question? He does not deny that at 
that time both branches of the Legislature were 
carried by the party in opposition to the Demo- 
cratic party in the State, but he says this question 
was in issue, and he knows it, because he was in 
the canvass, as the candidate of the Democratic 
party for Governor. He says that this was one 
e 
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| do it with alittle more skill than that, if he wants 
| to succeed in questions of this sort. Speaking of 


ltwasa spetep on which they had || 


say nothing of their disposition, but || 


sensible man in the } 


ing to what he says in his apes yesterday, for 
| Mr. Gentry does not seem to have met him on that 
| question, and made no discussion about it. When 
| | wanted to know last year what had been the 
course of my colleague on the subject, | found a 
2 si . | speech of his, made in the canvass of 1856, in the 
I pressed him upon it in every single speech [ made in || presidential election—a speech written by him- 

the State ; and he uniformly declined to take ground. He || seif J understood, and said to h be i 
was afraid to take ground against it or forit, as was then be- || ; 55 mestina i See 
lieved, for fear that it would injure him in the canvass. He | ered at a public meeting in Broad street, Nash- 
was afraid of coming in conflict with my honorable col- || ville. My colleague will understand me that as 


league and others in the State. There was no doubt,in || to wh i i i 
ag | the State. 2 what he said on that occasion I hav 
fact, that he harmonized and agreed with the Democratic € nothing 


party on this point; yet he shrank from the responsibility | to say, except on the information of others, for i 
with a view of getting many votes by taking a non-commit- | was not there. I was directed to his printed 
tal course.” || speech by a friend, when I desired to see what 
My colleague must excuse me if I cannot take | Governor Johnson’s course had been, because 
his statement on that point. He may speak what || Governor Johnson has a potent influence in Ten- 
| is true, but in speaking what is true he contradicts || nessee, even if you have not heard of him before, 
a gentleman as well known for his honor and in- || and in his own party particularly. He controls 
| tegrity as any man in the State of Tennessee. || his party on many questions. If their opimions 
Colonel Gentry told me himself that he would || and views do not correspond with his generally, 
| have taken the course I did, and all the censure he || he lets them understand that they shall conform 
had to pass on me in relation to it was that | ought || to his views. This is magnifying him greatly; 
to have taken the ball at the first hop. Again, I || but not unduly. 
heard from as;honorable a gentleman as any- || Looking over that speech I found that his own 
| where existed that in the very opening of the || doctrine about popular sovereignty was partly 
| canvass of 1855, Colonel Gentry did declare in a || limited to a State coming into the Government, 
ee speech, at Murfreesboro’, I think, that ifhe || and he partly relied on the fundamental principle 
ad been a member of Congress when that bill || of the people having a right to do as they pleased; 
was before the body, he would have voted against || but in the ~~ next sentence he quoted a clause 
it. It is incredible to me that he flinched and || from Mr. Buchanan’s letter of acceptance, or some 
shrank from the contest during the canvass of | letter he had written connected with this subject, 
1855 on that point. || which recognized the broad principle of popular 
This statement is made by my colleague after || sovereignty and the right of the people to govern 
my declaration that I did not feel called upon, by || themselves, independent not only of Congress, but 
any opposition made to me throughout the State, || of all other authorities, on the great principle that 
to make a single speech or explanation of my || has been heralded forth as the discovery of this 
course on that bill before the people of Tennessee, || very recent age. They say it isas old as the Revo- 
during that whole canvass. There were reasons | lution, the right of self-government existing in the 
that might have restrained Colonel Gentry from || people at all times, which the President has rati- 
setting forth and explaining to the people the prob- || fied and confirmed by his recent message, in which 
able mischiefs of that measure, and how wrong | he says that no restrictions, no trammels, no fet- 
it was to disturb this ancient compromise, which || ters, can be imposed even by an organic act or 
had for thirty years been the bond of harmony || constitution of a State which they cannot override 
between the North and South. He might have || whenever they please by amendment or abroga- 
been restrained by the consideration that two of || tiop. : ; 
my respected and honored Whig colleagues inthe | When I pointed to my friends the result of my 
House of Representatives voted in favor of the || labors, on looking over that strongly written and 
bill; and they were still highly esteemed and pop- || plausible speech, I said to them, this does not fur- 
ular gentlemen, representing two of the largest || nish me the information. I had been told that 
districts, one adjoining, and one including, my || squatter sovereignty and popular sovereignty was 
|| own residence—the town of Nashville. I under- 1 hishobby. They said, ‘‘ Well, then, that speech 

















the contest between himself and Colonel Gentry, 
he said: 











of the main questions in the canvass. I stated 
the contrary of that yesterday and I state it now, 
not meaning to impugn his opinion on the subject. 
I reaffirm that it was not the principal subject of 
controversy in 1855. I was in Tennessee during 
aconsiderable part of that canvass at all events, 
and know something about it. , ; 

_ The declaration of my colleague on this point 
is in these words: 

“But my honorable colleague spoke of the contest of 
185. He will pardon me for making the allusion, but I 
was engaged in that contest. I was one of the candidates 
for Governor. { canvassed the State from the mountains 
of Johnson county to the Chickasaw Bluffs in Shelby 
county. I was in nearly every county in the State; and 


well do I recollect the exciting events that took place dur- | 


ing that canvass. I had a competitor who was. eloquent, 
whois known to many members of this House, who was 
with me on every stump in the State. One of the leadin 
issues in that canvass was the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
pressed my competitor upon it before every audience, and 
there were scarcely ever such turn-outs in the State as 
during that canvass. It was one of the main issues between 
him and me.”? 

I said that Americanism was the main issue, and 
almost the exclusive issue; for I had a perfect rec- 
ollection that the canvass was opened on the part 
of the Americans with the most assured and con- 
fident feeling that they would carry the State of- 
ficers by an overwhelming vote. So confident 
were they, that they abe aid from nobody, I 
believe, as a general proposition, who did not be- 
long to the order, and had not been regularly ini- 
tiated. I remember the alarm manifested by the 
Opposite side. I affirm that I was a looker-on in 
that contest, though not e in it. My col- 
league said this was the main issue between him 
an _ opponent for Governor, and added: 

“I pressed him it in ingle s I made in 
cc acereepnenampisncres arcecmene ia 

He uniformly failed to make the issue with him. 

hey had no issue on that subject. He went from 
Johnson to Shelby with his eloquent o 
the main issue being the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
and yet thateloquent epuaees did not open his 
mouth on the subject! My colleague is a little 


take to say that my lips would have been sealed || is not written out in conformity with what he said 
|| even if there had been attacks to a great extent || ata large public meeting at acertain time on Broad 
|| on the subject; and wherever I have spoken on || street.’ I asked them if they could be satisfied 
|| the subject since, I have always had to do it with || of that in any way. They replied, that probably 
|| the greatest delicacy and forbearance in regard to || hundreds could testify, if I felt any interest in 
\| the course of my distinguished colleagues in the || prosecuting the subject, that he illustrated the 
‘| House. Mr. Zollicoffer and Mr. Ready are the || doctrine of the right of the people before they 
|| gentlemen to whom I allude; and Mr. Gentry may || came into the Union, and while in the condition 
havé been restrained in their districts, or any- || of a Territory—the doctrine of popular or squatter 
|| where else in the State, from discussing that ques- || sovereignty—by asking, ‘* Does a man that squats 
|| tion. But my colleague speaks of its being one || down have any less right of self-government and 
of the main issues before the people. I take ithe || sovereignty than when he is erect and standing 
did not discuss it alone. If he found that his op- || up?” 
ponent could not be brought up to the issue, I || _Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. By permis- 
resume he would employ himself on more prof- || sion of my honorable colleague, | will say that 
itable topics, as he had a right to do. he seems to be predicating a position from which, 
Ido not know; I cannot speak from personal || 1 presume, he expects to draw some conclusions, 
knowledge; but I have inquired over and over || On a conversation that he had had with some in- 
again at home; I have looked for the speeches of || dividuals, either Democrats or somebody else, in 
my colleague, if he had printed any; I have sought || reference to a speech I made at Nashville. My 
from his leading friends to know what were his || views as delivered at that meeting are published 
rinciples on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, which, || and printed in that speech, and I am responsible 
he says, in 1855, was one of the principal topics || for them as there. I would prefer my colleague 
of debate in Tennessee. I never heard from his || to make a quotation from the speech, and nota 
lips his views on the subject, until I heard him || quotation from his memory of what somebody 
speak yesterday, and the drift of his remarks || said about it. It is very easy, we all know, for 
then can be well understood. He then took a rsons on both sides to misrepresent a speech. 
view of the subject that, in 1855, would have been metimes one understands it one way, and 
very distasteful, 1 know, to many of the leading || Sometimes another. A ecenience is quoted, and 
men of his party. I never could trace in any || & particular expression is left out. _My speech 
speech or any letter of his, nor could I hear from || Was published in that same community, and cir- 
any respectable gentleman with whom I assoei- || culated by thousands. For that speech I am re- 
ated, or in the Whig ranks, that he had taken || sponsible. 
ground in favor of that bill, except in his usual Mr. BELL. I understand, then, that speech 
course of declamation in behalf of the funda- || was a retrarit of any former opinions he had, if 
mental right of the people always to govern them- || he had any such former opinions. I mean it was 
selves, and to ride down and overslaugh all who || a withdrawal, a change of opinion from any he 
should pretend to smother their voice, and level || had entertained in the canvass of 1855. 
all who should have any pretensions as “ aristo- || Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. That speech 
crats’’—‘ slaveholding aristocrats.’’ In that way || contained the opinions I expressed that night, 
he may, perhaps, have sanctioned the bill. I do || written out and published—no withdrawal, no 
not deny that he discussed that subject sometimes || alteration. ; . 
by himself. He must have done it alone, atvord- Mr. BELL. I will not on such an cecasion ask 
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my colleague—I have no right to ask—whether 


he did not explain that the great principle of the 
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preceding presidential election, and that withdrew 
from him the support of a great number of the old 


right of the people to govern themselves, and || Whigs, and he was weakened by that. I reaffirm 
setile their own domestic institutions, applied to || what I stated yesterday, without going over all 


their condition while a Territory as well as when 
they should be a State. Did he not put it in this 


form: whether, when they were squatting down, | 


they had any less power than when they were 
standingup? But I will notask himthat. — 

I do not wish to hold up my colleague for this; 
but I allude to it for the purpose of asking what 
right he has to avege any Senator’s course on 
this subject, and with this view 1 have alluded, 
and shall allude to his course. I have understood, 
since the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
that he concurred, in regard to it, with my re- 
spected colle ue in the House of Representatives, 
Gronce W. Jones, the most honest Democrat I 
think I ever knew. I do not concur with him at 
all in his views, but he does honor to his kind by 
the uniform consistency of his course. I do not 
think his principles are of a very enlarged char- 
acter in reference to the operations of this Gov- 
ernment, and the great questions of public policy 
involved in its administration; but, nevertheless, 
in my opinion, the views which he holds, he holds 
conscientiously. I will not say what he has stated 
to me, but I will say what he is understood to 


where—that he was against the whole Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, except for that one feature of 
squatter sovereignty; that whatever others might 
say about it, and however much they might deride 
it, that, and that alone, could induce him to give 
a vote for. such a bill as that repealing the Mis- 
souri compromise. I have understood that my 
colleague agreed with our mutual colleague now 
in the House of Representatives on that vee 
If I have misstated what his doctrine was, I have 
it. 

Here let me remark that in the canvass of 1856, 
the a of the State of Tennessee began to have 
some idea of the true bearings and tendencies of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and not before. I mean 
that they had not before a full and adequate idea 
ofthem. The majority of the people who favored 
that bill in Tennessee, gave their support to it on 
the ground that the people of a Territory, while 
in the territorial state, were powerless as to the 

uestion of slavery; and that it was only when 
they came to form a State constitution that they 
had the right of sovereignty to exclude it; and 
therefore, | suppose it is, that my colleague, in 
1856, notthinking peepee to break his head against 
what appeared to be something like a stone wall, 
rather modified his principle. I infer that, and I 
think, under al] the circumstances, I have aright 
to speak a little by conjecture in relation to the 
motives of his course. Mind you, sir, I am not 
imputing it to corrupt motives. There wasa pow- 
erful reason why, at that particular time, it should 
be understood that his opinions were in conform- 
ity with the general views of his party in rela- 
tion to the construction of that act. Great diffi- 
culties had arisen in Kansas, and the question 
debated was, whether the people of a Territory, 
while in the territorial condition, could exclude 
slavery. On this point there was a difference of 
opinion manifested in the Senate between the 
friends of that bill. But I have not time now to 
dwell-on that subject, and I shall not comment 
upon it. 

I have spoken of the election of 1855, and I have 

ried that Americanism was the main, and al- 
most exclusive, ground of that contest. It was 
just such a question as was pending in the State 
of Virginia at the time Mr. Wise took the field in 
opposition to the American party, and they acted 
80 foolishly as to let himtraverse the State without 
a competitor tomeethim. A similar contest was 
going on in Tennessee, and that State was counted 
on as certain for the Americans by a large ma- 
jority. They could tell, as they said, and I believe 
it is the fact, the number they hadi their coun- 
cils. I think it was upward of one hundred thou- 
sand, and no person doubted the election of Colo- 
nel Gentry, when he becamea candidate. Colonel 
Gentry, however, with all his of debate, 
and all his eloquence, had not i 
saptent amanah ight be supposed such a.man 
would possess, which, in previous political 
contesis, he himself had possessed. He had voted 
for General Pierce against General Scott in the 


} 














| on that subject. 
done him injustice, and shall be ready to correct || 


the details, that the State of Tennessee did not 
declare against me in that election. | ; 

I ought to state another fact in this connection. 
Before I left Washington in the spring of 1855, 
I stated to all who inquired what my course would 
be, that | would vote for the American ticket. 
Several old Whigs consulted me, by letter and 
personally, and I said, “‘ We had better support 
the American party. Although its platform is too 
exclusive for the success ofa great national party, 
yetit may contain a germ from which we can ulti- 
mately develop a great national party.’’ I advised 


|| my friends to support it on that principle. I recol- 


lect now, when I think on thesubject, that the pres- 
ent Postmaster General, during the canvass of 
1855, either in a speech or a pamphlet which he 
published, attempted to make capital out of the fact 
that I did not belong to the American party—that 
I had not gone into its councils and taken its 
oaths. I was cited as an example of the course of 
experienced public men in reference to that party. 
Near the close of the canvass in Sumner county— 
my colleague well knows where that was—an 


| attempt was made, I think by the Postmaster Gen- 
avow, and to have the boldness to avow every- | 


eral, to state that I would not support the Ameri- 
can party; or if he did not say it, some other pub- 
lic speaker did. A gentleman who was present, 
and who had seen me within a few days,*declared 
that he could state to the contrary; and ‘‘that al- 
though Mr. Bell wasnota member of the party, he 
would support its ticket.’ You may judge, sir, 


| from this whether there was any war upon me 


during that canvass as to my vote on the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, or any excitement or great interest 
The interest which the Demo- 
cratic party felt at that time was to put down 
Americanism, which seemed to threaten to over- 
whelm them in that section. 

The next point which I shall notice is the cita- 
tion by my colleague of the Cincinnati platform 
to show the grounds on which he will support the 
admission of Kansas under the Lecompton con- 
stitution; or perhaps he quoted it for the purpose 
of showing that no enabling act on the part of 
Congress was necessary prior to the admission 
ofa State. I do not allude to this in reference to 
the tenor of his address to the Senate so much as 
to show the principle to the support of which my 
colleague is driven by party considerations. He 
quotes a resolution of the Democratic platform, 
from the first part of which it would seem that it 
acknowledges full power in the people of a Ter- 
ritory to control this subject, but then in the lat- 
ter part of it comes the limitation ‘* whenever the 
number of their inhabitants justifies it.’? The 
Cincinnati piatform is an indorsement of the’pop- 
eae apenas feature of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill when a Territory contains a sufficient num- 
ber of inhabitants to form a State. 

I allude to that for the purpose of showing what 
is the evil of these controversies that now beset 
us. They engender new, before unheard of, disor- 
ganizing, anarchical doctrines. Here is the Dem- 
ocratic platform referred to as making constitu- 
tional law for the Democratic party, or as having 
the force and effect of constitutional law. This 
was referred to for the purpose of showing that 
Kansas had a right to admission into the Union 
under that platform without any enabling act from 
Congress whenever she had a sufficient number 
of inhabitants to justify it. My colleague says the 
people must first make a State, and it is for 
Congress to say whether it shall be admitted or 
not. I shall not, however, comment on that 
point. 

My colleague comes next to speak of the com- 
plaints which he supposes I made of the injus- 
tice of the Legislature of Tennessee, in to 
the extracts taken from one of my s es in 
1854, and which I said were garbled. I did not 
allude to this in any spirit of comphint toward 
the Legislature. These acts were incorporated in 
the resolutions, and are printed in them, and yet 
my colle took the pains to read them verbatim 
and then he said ‘* these are no garbled extracts 
they carry their context with them; they 
taken verbatim from his own » whieh he i 

med to have read and revised, and prin 
in pamphlet form and circulated over the co 
try.”’ Idid suppose that my co » who 
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studied so profoundly the principles ich «1 
Governments must meek te philosophy wrt all 
ernment as well as the philosophy of don 
would understand that an extract from a spe.) 
may well be objected to as a garbled exiract = 
it leaves out the context remaining in the s a 
which is not quoted or referred to. | never wad 
that these extracts were not taken verbatim et lit 
eratim from = published speech; but that the, 
misrepresented what I said in the Senate. leat 
they were garbled because the preamble did no 
refer to other passages in my speech which would 
explain the es of the circumstances which 
I would uire before I would consider such 
question to have been decided against me by the 
people, and that was after they should come t, 
understand the principles and objects of that bjjj 
and see its consequences. ' 
My colleague asks what time do I want? | saiq 
in my first remarks that the first election which 
took place in Tennessee was fifteen months after 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and they 
they didnot decide against me. He says they did 
according to his construction of the result) and 
they decided against me again in 1856 and 1857 
and he says that this is surely time enough for 
the people to understand the question. I beg leave 
to say that it is understood only toa very limited 
extent, indeed. In the resolutions introduced into 
the Legislature in 1854 the idea of restoring the 
status of the Territory to what it was under the 
treaty with France before the passage of the Mis. 
sour! compromise, was one of the grounds on 
which they predicated their course. He might 
have stated still further that aot of the members 
here, some Whigs from the South of whom | have 
a knowledge, vindicated their course before that 


| bill passed, on the ground that it was a blotting 


out of the charge of a breach of national faith 
which the world might bring against the Congress 
of the United States under an article of the treat 
with France by which the Territory was acquired. 
In this respect I cannot say that I was surprised, 
because I know that these discussions proceed 
generally upon party grounds and party interests, 
and the people vote on the one side or the other, 
according to the party to which they belong. The 
question was not considered so vital to them that 
it was important that they should construe and 
criticise nicely the provisions of the bill. I asked 
a gentleman very high in position, a lawyer who 
vas an interest in all questions of this kind, and 
who has taken an active interest in the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, if he was certain that he under- 
stood all its provisions, and whether his friends 
did. He inquired of me to what a my in- 
quiry was specially directed? 1 asked him if he 
understood what was the effect of the Badger pro- 
viso, for example? He did not remember it by 
that name, and had never heard of it. I pointed 
out to him what it was, and showed that, after 
all, there was direct and positive intervention by 
Congress in the passage of that bill. You did 
n eae Kansas Territory as you had left New 
Mexico and Utah, subject to the local law then 
existing, and the effect that law might have under 
the treaty in the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; but by the Kansas-Nebraska 
act you removed the status, which was a gavery 
one, that existed in that Territory before the pas- 
sage of that bill. He said his attention had never 
been turned to it, and he had never heard it sug- 
gested in any of the debates on the subject. In 
my own intercourse with the people, I have yet 
to find the first man who understood that ques- 
tion properly. It may have been talked about 
from the stump, but it was not understood gener- 
ally. Ido not mean to say that the people have 
not intelligence; I do not mean to say that the 
large portion of them are not reading people and 
i people; but I say the fact is as I have 
stated; and it is so because they generally follow 
the lead of the leaders of their y, and vote 
with them. I undertake to say that at this day, 
there are not five hundred men in Tennessee w)0 
understand that bill perfectly, particularly in t 
lation to that point and the dispute between the 
North and the South as to see Saale 
i people can. s 
ion for themselves in the territorial condl- 
tion, or whether they can only do it when they 
come to form a State. We onhariiy expect that 
that subject will be viewed by the North and the 


construc- 


South in the same light. Probably.the decision 
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